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“Theatre Arts is to my students, as it is to me, something indispensable.” 


“ 


George Pierce Baker—Yale University 


. stimulating, fascinating, excellently written and exquisitely illustrated.” 


Gilbert Gabriel—The Sun 
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to work out lighting problems, previous 
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eliminates the necessity of using costly 





a completely equipped model 
stage. Half of all previous pu- 
pils are working successfully in 
the theatre and include several 
of the outstanding younger de- 
signers 


and cumbersome lighting equipment in ex- 
perimenting with lighting effects. The sys- 
tem can be made to duplicate every effect 
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From the Frederick A. King Collection 


Marie Tacuioni (1804-1884) 


“Marie, pleine de grace” 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Theatre of the Dance — The Dearth of Dance 
Criticism in America— American Folk Dance 
and Its Future — Music and the Dance 


HE theatre of the dance is in every corner of New York that 
is alive. It does not close for the summer or the noon hour or 


the night. It takes every form—the East River Block Party, 
featuring folk dancers in native costume accompanied by a fiddler 
or a hand-organ; a hundred ball-rooms and cabarets with their dress 
clothes specialists; the acrobatic and eccentric dancers—white and 
black—of vaudeville and revue; the choruses—Tiller Girls, Ger- 
trude Hoffman girls, and the ballet of Albertina Rasch, enlivening 
the summer shows and rehearsing, through the long summer days, 
new routines for autumn openings; Dalcroze Eurythmics and its 
variants; aesthetic and interpretative dancing of a dozen kinds; the 
crowded annual convention of the Dancing Masters of America, 
filling entire halls with pupils from every state in the Union to study 
under dancers and choreographers whose names are known around 
the world and who represent every “school” of the dance and almost 
every dancing nation; it goes into the studios of half a hundred 
famous artists and from there straight to concert halls. It goes every- 
where except into the legitimate playhouse, where it most belongs, 
to enrich our theatre and our drama with its life of movement and to 
give our actors, like the actor-dancers of the East, that best of tools 
to work with, a flexible body. You cannot approach this hive of 
expressive movement, of talent, devotion, and enthusiasm without 
realizing at once how much more, not only of pleasure but of profit, 
New York—all America, in fact—would have if it really knew or 
cared to know what all this dancing and the dance were about. 
Dancers are not, as a rule, people who interpret their ideas easily in 
words. Movement is their medium of expression. But there is no 
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group of artists more sure of the rightness and the importance of 
what they are doing, more eager to help anyone who is interested to 
understand it and so to enjoy it more fully. To some dancers, the 
dance is, as it is for most laymen, for recreation only, for the fun of 
dancing or watching someone else dance; to some it is an art with its 
own essential life and laws, like painting, or sculpture or music; to 
others, an art that interprets music and poetry, or religion and spir- 
itual life. Each dancer is sure that his own way of the dance is the 
best, the most nearly suited to our American life and rhythm, the 
most likely to free our American bodies from their bondage to the 
machine and to serve as a basis for the “American step,” “American 
pattern,” “American ballet,” which they are all working towards and 
are all sure is near at hand. These dancers get large audiences and 
applause. But that is not enough if they are to realize their aims. 
What they need above everything is intelligent understanding of 
the dance itself. 


It is extraordinary that with all this dance activity and with the 
public appreciation and support which dancing receives, there is not 
yet a single American newspaper sup- 
porting a well equipped critic of the art. 
A man to do for New York criticism 
what André Levinson does for Paris 
would mean more to American dancers 
than any amount of money spent in their 
behalf. Dancers spend months and years 
developing their technique and preparing 
their programs. Yet when they appear 
in public there is no one to tell them, as 
there is to tell the singer, actor, painter, 
and poet, whether their work was well 
done or not, to compare it with the work 
of other artists in the same field, to define 
its limitations, point out its defects, en- 
courage its progress, relate it, in theory 
and practice, to the dance of the world. 
There is no one in our press who knows / 
enough about dancing to do it. We know 
what are the characteristics.of modern py, 4 of Michel Fokine 
painting, music and song. But what 4, Rego Monteiro from 
makes dance modern? Who knows? Re- Découvertes sur La Danse 
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Three great male dancers who were first 
trained in the rigid discipline of the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet. Mikhail Mordkin 
(left), Pavlova’s partner for several event- 
ful seasons and now in this country both 
as a dancer and a teacher, is seen here in 
his famous Indian Dance. Vaslav Ni- 
jinsky (right), one of the shining glories 
of the modern ballet, whose leaps through 
the air in such ballets as La Spectre de la 
Rose were typical of his electrifying vital- 
ity. Adolph Bolm (below), who now 
heads his own producing organization and 
school in Chicago, in Prince Igor, when 
the Ballet Russe first came to this country. 
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As a force for uniting bold spirits in many arts the modern 
ballet fills a very important function. It is to this use that 
Adolph Bolm and the Chicago Allied Arts has put his ballet, 
fusing the most recent work of contemporary composers, de- 
signers and directors. Active as he has been during the past 
winter, his next season holds promise of an even more un- 
usual character. Among his new ballets will be The Golden 
Goose by Gustav Holst; a Martinique Ballet from a story 
after Lafcadio Hearn, with choreography by Ruth Page 
and music by Grant Still; a ballet by Arthur Honegger 
which is as yet unnamed; and a Spanish ballet by Carlos 
Pedrel. Not least in interest among the new productions 
of the busy season ahead will be Karaguez, which adapts the 
story of Turkey’s national hero to the ballet in a scenario 
by Michael Larionow and Adolph Bolm. It is set to music 
by Mihalovici and its settings, one of which is reproduced 
above, are designed by Goncharova and Larionow. 
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cently Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and their dancers, who are among 
the most popular of our organizations, came back from a year and a 
half in the Orient. They brought with them a score of new dances 
and arrangements. They played to crowded and enthusiastic houses 
in Carnegie Hall. One of the papers the next morning devoted half 
a column to their back-drops and their costumes. Another had a 
Siesint note about the welcome they received from their audience 
and a quotation about their reception in Japan, a third spoke of how 
well their “graceful body movements” harmonized with the music. 
What a press for an artist of the dance to come back to with the best 
he has to give! Isn’t there somebody who, when he reads the articles 
in this issue and sees the pictures which make the pages themselves 
dance, will take it upon himself to rout out a man who knows the 
dance in all its forms well enough to evaluate it in criticism and 
impose him by force upon some newspaper office in America? 


The American Folk Dance Society, of which Elizabeth Burchenal 
has been the leading spirit since it was founded in 1916, has twice the 
problem that such organizations usually have and more than twice 
the fascination. It must seek out and sift out the music and the pat- 
terns of the folk dances which belong natively to America and start 
them going again in their own habitat—New England, or Virginia, 
or the Western plains. It must do this before the last of the old 
fiddlers who know the tunes and the calls and the 
forms of the dances pass away. But more than this, 
it must search out from among the peoples who have 
come to America from every country of the world 
their own folk songs and dances with the native cos- 
tumes which many of them have hidden away in 
their treasure trunks. Through the re- 
organization of these foreign dances it 
must release the memory of happy days 
in Ireland, or Finland, or Bohemia, 
and offer a place and an opportunity 
where the folk of all nations can add 
their dance store to our own treasure 
and exchange dances one with another. 
In the very dim future, the literature 
of American Folk Dance may include 
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the recreational life of hundreds and thousands of men and women 
in towns and cities who, shy as they may be in a ball room, are 
always ready to take the floor when a folk tune is struck up. 


Just what relation the dance has to music is one of the funda- 
mental problems of the art. In dance-pantomime and ballet, of 
course, they are correlated arts, sharing equally in the completion 
of the composition. Levinson, as spokesman for the Classic Dance, 
makes them, in that form, two distinctly separate arts so nearly 


From the Frederick A. King Collection 


Ida Rubenstein as drawn by 
Edmond Van Saanen Algi 





allied, not only in their spirit but in their 
rhythmic qualities, that they can be used 
one over the other, one for the eye alone, 
one for the ear alone, with advantage to 
both. In so-called interpretative dancing 
the idea of a musical composition is trans- 
lated into the dance—a beautiful thing 
when well done, but too often done with 
a literary twist which is stultifying to the 
underlying idea of the dance itself and 
contrary to its aesthetics. Experiments 
in the dance, unaccompanied, interesting 
in theory, have so far usually resulted too 
in something of this literary quality—the 
substitution of story-accompaniment for 
tone accompaniment. <A more interest- 
ing form comes through when a dance 
pattern is created, as Ingeborg Torrup 
does it for example, after the pattern of 
the music and to be danced to music but 
without any literary relation whatever— 
just the relation of pattern in tone to 
pattern in movement. 


The credit line “From the Frederick 
A. King Collection” which is carried by 
about half of the illustrations in this issue 
offers a hint of the beauty and richness 
of that collection as well as of the coop- 
eration which Mr. King has given to the 
editors of THEATRE ARTS in making up 
this dance issue. 
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THE IDEA OF THE DANCE 


From Aristotle to Mallarmé 
By ANDRE LEVINSON 


” HE French are not sufficiently artistic,’ complained Théo- 
phile Gautier in La Presse in 1848, “to be satisfied with 


the plastic forms of poetry, painting, music and the dance. 
They need, in addition, a concrete significance, action, a logically 
worked out story. . . . If they had the courage they would quote 
Aristotle apropos of a well-taken or a bungled cabriole.” A com- 
plete history of choreographic thought as well as an explanation of 
those periodic upheavals through which the dance of the theatre has 
passed can be found in these jesting words of Gautier. Ever since 
the students of the Renaissance created the ballet, inspired by the 
Orchesis of the Greeks, there have been two elements vying for 
supremacy in the dance: movement and story, abstract form and 
pure expression, execution and pantomime. Down to our own day the 
balance between these two tendencies remains unstable. From the 
first treatises of the Italian dancing masters of the Quattrocento to 
Isadora Duncan swaying in the empty orchestra of the theatre of 
Dionysus, the influence of the ancients has dominated and often con- 
fused the study of the subject. The Renaissance fashioned the 
ballet on classic models and went back to the Greeks for rules to 
govern it. In the palimpsests they found a key to choreographic 
beauty. The story about Julius Caesar Scaliger, humanist phiioso- 
pher, performing for the Emperor Maximilian the Pyrrhic war 
dance which he had reconstructed from ancient sources is an in- 
stance of how the archeologists and scholars have monopolized the 
study of the mysterious Greek Orchesis. 
Since the only work which could have given us accurate and 
technical information about this baffling Orchesis has long been 
irrevocably lost (the work of Aristoxenes, who developed the theory 
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of rhythm), the humanist philosophers were forced to turn to the 
rhetoricians and historians for the quotations concerning the dance 
that adorn their pages. One constantly encounters the same pas- 
sages from Plato, Xenophon, Cassiodorus and from that sparkling 
account of the Roman pantomime in which Lucian of Samothrace 
set down his personal comments without any attempt at a critical 
approach to the subject. But the final authority is always Aristotle, 
who, in the first chapter of his Poetics formulated his ideas of the 
dance, whose purpose he says is “to imitate character, emotion and 
action, by rhythmical movement.” This fatal text assigns to the 
dance an aim outside of itself and creates confusion between salta- 
tory motion and expressive or descriptive gesture, using the dance as 
a substitute for words. The dance ceases to be a thing in itself. 
Aristotle declares that it interprets and imitates life. Lucian repeats 
his dictum. For the soaring of the dancer through space, for the 
inherent beauty of this divine sport, the philosophers substitute the 
concrete excellences of the sign language. From Plutarch to Cas- 
siodorus, there is little mention of anything but “speaking hands” 
and “eloquent fingers.” Aristotle’s definition is at the root of all the 
battles the ballet has fought from Jean-Georges Noverre (1760), 
who terms it an art of imitation designed to “copy nature faithfully 
and to delineate the emotions upon the stage,” down to Michel 
Fokine, who, in his turn, championed the dramatic ballet against 
the great formal ensembles, stylized and abstract, arranged by 
Marius Petipas, the French ballet-master who reigned for half a 
century over the Russian dance. 

One needs only to open at random the books of Fabrisio Caroso 
or Rinaldo Corsa, or the Orchesography of Canon Thoinot Arbeau 
(translated into English and edited by C. W. Beaumont) to find 
the Aristotelian doctrine arbitrarily superimposed upon the tech- 
nical analysis of the branles and pavanes of their time. Thus 
Arbeau, having defined the relation between music and dancing, 
cannot refrain from adding “but first and foremost, all experts agree 
that the dance is a sort of silent rhetoric”; it is “a speech in dumb- 
show” which the dancer executes with “her own feet” (1588). Dur- 
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‘Nitto yor Messing? 
From the Frederick A. King Collection 


When, in the twenties to fifties of the last century, the ballet 
was in its “palmy days,” Carlotta Grisi (1819-1899) was one of 
its outstanding figures. It was she who in 1841, as a new “‘star,” 
created La Peri, one of the great ballets of the times, and danced 
in Giselle ou les Willis (seen above), for which Théophile Gau- 
tier wrote the libretto, and Coralli arranged the dances. 
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From the Frederick A. King Collection 





ANNA PAVLOVA 








THE IDEA OF THE DANCE 


ing the reign of Louis XIV, Father Ménétrier attempted to outline 
an aesthetic of the dance in his treatise On the Ancient and Modern 
Ballet, According to the Rules of the Theatre (1682), relying on 
the same sources. He does, however, attack the conclusions of his 
predecessors and when he proceeds, in accordance with the Aristo- 
telian method, to study the quantitative and qualitative elements of 
the ballet, the learned Jesuit actually gives an account of the essen- 
tial attributes of the dance of the theatre. After the manner of the 
ancients, he distinguishes three kinds of movement in the ballet: the 
motion of the body, the patterns of the dance and the expression of 
emotion—in other words, the dance steps, the path of the dancer 
upon the plane surface of the stage and the gestures “for the pur- 
poses of imitation.” Ménétrier refuses to consider the ballet as 
mute tragedy or danced comedy. He understands that it is a com- 
posite art that obeys its own particular rules. 

During the 18th century, the style of the danse noble, or court 
dance, as it was elaborated by the disciples of Lully, such as Beau- 
champs and Pécourt, achieved the extreme of splendor and refine- 
ment. In this “age of the minuet,” the masked dancer, with his wig 
and flaring hips, was a living symbol of the taste of the times. His 
movements were as stylized as his costume. He embodied the spirit 
of the rococo. But at the same time a violent reaction began to stir 
in the breasts of the Encyclopedists against the pure dance, which 
they termed an art of ostentation, a stilted show, a mere social accom- 
plishment. They inveighed against the fixed and “meaningless” 
rhythms of the sarabande or gavotte. The whole clan of the phil- 
osophers went on the warpath against the ballets of Rameau, which 
they said were only a collection of dance suites, displayed on some 
allegorical pretext in a pompous decor. Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
burst forth against the opera, as Tolstoi did a century later. This 
“art for art’s sake,” whose beauty is pure form, seemed to him a 
mere routine. Dancing for dancing’s sake, with no purpose, either 
instructive or constructive, seemed a futile diversion, while ballets, 
in which the different episodes were connected merely by some 
metaphysical relation, bored him. Saint-Mars in his Jdeas on the 
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Opera enlarged upon the superiority of pantomime that speaks to 
the heart, over the dance that addresses itself merely to the eye. And 
Cahusac in his treatise, The Ancient and the Modern Dance, sets 
out to prove the superiority of the ancient dance, and particularly 
the Roman pantomime, over the French dance. For him, the 
dancers of the Opéra, in spite of the perfection of their mechanical 
equipment were no more than bodies without souls. It remained, 
however, for Diderot, in his discourses following The Natural Son, 
to formulate most emphatically the point of view of the philoso- 
phers (1757). For him the dance is to pantomime what poetry is 
to prose; it is rhythmic pantomime. Diderot maintains that to 
dance a minuet, even with infinite grace, where the dancer follows a 
path previously laid out, without expressing or imitating anything, 
is not dancing any more than to run through solfege is singing. 
“A dance is a poem,” he concludes, “although, to be sure, it is the 
imitation of one through movement.” The dance was still awaiting 
its genius. 

This genius, Voltaire discovered and acclaimed in the person of 
Noverre, the greatest French choreographer of history, a dancer 
who was at the same time a thinker. His famous Letters on the 
Dance (1760), that are at once a satiric pamphlet and a plan of 
action, a manual and a profession of faith, confirm the triumph of 
the ancient doctrine of Aristotle, the great misconception that con- 
fuses the dance with pantomime and the dance step (/e pas) with 
gesture. In this work, which Diderot praised as being full of ideas 
and written with fire, the theory of the “ballet of action” is devel- 
oped. Noverre, in the name of nature and supported by the exam- 
ple of the Greeks, arrays himself against everything in the 
traditional ballet which represents stylization, symmetry, abstract 
or decorative arrangement. Twenty years later this master who 
was a forerunner of the modern ballet in the same sense that Gluck 
was the precursor of the music-drama took up the cudgels again 
with these words: 


“Shatter the hideous masks, burn the ridiculous periwigs, do 
away with the awkward hoop-skirts, substitute taste for routine; 
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Young ballerinas went —and still go — 
through endless hours of gruelling rehears- 
als to master “the fairy-like gymnastic” of 
the ballet. Here, in an old lithograph by 
Bettannier of a painting by Teichel, the 
ballet master rules the chorus with a literal 
rod, while the premieres danseuses, resting 
for the moment, find other things to do, not 
forgetting to do them on their toes. 




















Ruth Page, a dancer and a choreographer of wide 
reputation, as a doll in a production of Petrouschka 
at the Colon Opera House, Buenos Aires. Associ- 
ated with Adolph Bolm in Chicago, and recently 
attracting great attention by her dancing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Miss Page not only 
brings a vivid personality to the dance, but con- 
tinues the fine traditions of the Classic Dance. 
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let us have a costume more distinguished, more accurate and more 
picturesque; demand action and movement on the stage, soul and 
expression in the dance; indicate the abyss that separates the 
mechanics of the craft from the creative spirit that would place 
it among the imitative arts.” 
In such words does Noverre define his own course. Through him 
the ballet becomes a “living tableau of the emotions, customs and 
manners of all the peoples of the world;” through every form of 
pantomime it addresses itself to the soul through the medium of the 
eye. It is interesting to note that in this descriptive and psychologi- 
cal definition all idea of the dance itself, even to the very word, is 
absent. What had become of it? It had simply become a means to 
an end; it was no longer an end in itself. Its independence, its 
intrinsic aesthetic value had been sacrificed to the expression of 
character and sentiment, to the ethos and pathos of Greek philoso- 
phy. To be sure, in the writings of his old age, Noverre, mellowed 
by half a century of experience and reflection, resigned himself to 
the idea that “the dance, in the strict sense of the word, is no more 
than the art of forming patterns with grace, precision and facility, 
to the rhythm and beat of the music (1804).* But the impetus had 
already been given; all the theatres of the old school, from Naples 
to Saint Petersburg adopted the “ballet of action,” accepting the 
Aristotelian sophistry. A new tradition was founded in which emo- 
tion prevailed over the play of pure form, psychological motivation 
over the dynamics of movement. And when at the Scala in Milan 
Salvatore Vigano, a nephew of Boccherini, produced his celebrated 
choreodramas, The Titans and The Prometheus, which Stendhal 
preferred to the plays of Shakespeare, he was doing no more than 
developing upon a somewhat more elaborate musical foundation the 
ballet-pantomime of Noverre. 
It was not until the great romantic renascence of 1830, of which 
Marie Taglioni is the supreme incarnation, that the dance came into 
its own again. In The Sylphide, the dance instead of being sub- 


_ *It is amusing that the veteran Noverre should end by denying the authority of the Greek theatre, 
invoked by him in his youth and should come to pride himself on having substituted a natural gesticula- 
tion wed the ignoble sign language of the Romans and the “foolish and unnatural” conventions of the 
ancients. 
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servient to expressive gesture, itself became the interpreter of the 
emotions and their symbolic equivalent. The classic step, which even 
Noverre had called the mechanical and material part of the dance, 
the severe discipline of stylized movement, which he termed “sterile 
academic routine,” in short the dancer’s technique came to express 
the highest things of the soul. In a constant approach to a geo- 
metric purity of design, making a pattern in space of straight lines 
and sweeping perfect curves, idealizing the dancer’s body and 
dematerializing her costume, the ballet blanc is able to transmute 
the formal poses of the slow dance movement—the Arabesques of 
the 4dagio—as well as those aerial parabolas outlined by seemingly 
imponderable bodies (technically known as the grands temps d’élé- 
vation) into a mysterious and poetic language. Those words from 
Faust, “Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis,” seem particu- 
larly applicable to this highly spiritualized art. And in the same 
way it is easily understood why the contemporaries of Taglioni 
called her a Christian dancer. 

The romantic ballet and the spiritual impulse back of it found no 
adequate literary expression. Carlos Blasis, who codified the new 
laws of the dance, augmented by the great furor of 1830, remained 
faithful to the poetics of the 18th century. The only great critic 
who commented on the dance spectacles for a period of thirty years 
was Théophile Gautier, the librettist of Giselle, and he was con- 
sistently opposed to what he called the “metaphysics of the ballet.” 
At bottom a pagan, this leader of the “plastic school of poetry” 
defended the cause of pure dance. For him the true, the unique, 
the eternal subject of a ballet is the dance. It remains to define 
exactly what he meant by the word. ‘The dance is nothing more 
than the art of displaying elegant and correct designs in positions 
favorable to the building up of patterns in line”; it is “essentially 
materialistic and sensual.” Gautier, moreover, preferred the 
Cachucha of Fanny Elssler, “the Andalousian of the North” to the 
seraphic lyricism of Taglioni, “Marie, pleine de grace.” And s0 it 
happened that the romantic ballet had to wait until the period of its 
decline, when it was on the verge of falling into an academic 
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routine, to find its philosophic expression and its aesthetic evaluation 
in the writings of a great Symbolist poet, Stéphane Mallarmé. 

Mallarmé was a man of exalted spirit, who devoted his life to a 
dream of achieving a definitive work that would be an orphic 
explanation of the world and would give to our obscure existence a 
clearer meaning. Vainly he sought some clue to this great work in 
the dramas and the music of Richard Wagner. But he caught a 
glimpse of it in the ballet. 

I should like to try to penetrate the thought of Mallarmé 
through his notes—“pencilled in the theatre” in a prose as obscure as 
it is elusive—and to estimate something of the “visionary accuracy” 
of his ideas. To do this, I shall have to transcribe faithfully his 
laconic and isolated words and arrange them in some sort of order. 
“The theatre is a higher spirit,” he declares, and “the ballet is the 
supreme theatrical form of poetry.” ‘The ballet’s function is “sym- 
bolic”; each step is “‘a metaphor,” a hieroglyph of a mysterious writ- 
ing, which one must be inspired to read. The illiterate ballerina 
can be the unconscious revealer of something which she symbolises 
without understanding what it is. Only our poetic instinct can de- 
cipher her “writing of the body.” Her dance is a “poem freed of all 
the apparatus of writing.” The dance steps, pointes and taquetés, 
allongés or ballons, are the rites, through which the idea is enunci- 
ated, expressing that which would be inexpressible in any other 
language. Mallarmé does not neglect pantomime; it also “emanates 
from the dream.” But he recognizes that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the gestures through which the mime expresses his 
emotion and the dancer’s steps, the alphabet of the inexpressible. 
Pantomime and ballet are for him two different and separate forms 
of art. The hero of a ballet, who is an object of rivalry between 
a woman who walks and a fairy who flies, lives in a double world. 

Mallarmé reveals to us here at once the typical material of the 
romantic ballet and the inspiration of his own poetry. Man in con- 
flict between reality and his dreams or (to put it in other words) the 
mime and the dancing star, the woman who walks and the dancer 
who moves on the tips of her toes, or soars in the air, whichever way 
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it is expressed we have the essence of the myth, the subject of all 
the hand-books in turn from Philip Taglioni’s Sy/phide to Marius 
Petipas’ Bayadera. Mallarmé recognized in the ballet the distinct 
attributes of two different forms of the theatre, of two methods of 
being, placed in juxtaposition or opposed one to the other. “The 
dancer who expresses herself by dance steps understands no other 
eloquence, even that of gesture.” Her body, almost unclothed in its 
cloud of tulle, her legs in their silken sheaths, are no more than “the 
direct instruments of an idea.”” The dance becomes for the spectator 
with imagination the “mysterious and holy interpretation” of uni- 
versal life and of our inmost being. ‘These ideas of Mallarmé 
restore to the opera ballet something of that ceremonial grandeur 
and exaltation that the dance rituals of the ancient Orient or the 
“astronomic dances” of Egyptian priestesses must have had. 

And finally it is once again a poet—the most celebrated of con- 
temporary France—who has described and defined with incompara- 
ble verbal perfection and rare penetration this “mixture of flesh and 
spirit’ which is the dance. The Soul and the Dance by Paul 
Valery is written in the form of a Platonic dialogue between 
Socrates and his disciples.* In spite of the fact that the scene is 
supposed to represent a Greek festival, the individuals who appear 
before the banquet guests present a classic ballet—the steps of the 
ballerinas are described with a precision that leaves no doubt of 
that. Indeed in mentioning entrechats and battements Mr. Valery 
borrows deliberately from the vocabulary of Vestris. The banquet 
hall in which Socrates and his friends are feasting seems to over- 
look, in spite of the anachronism, the stage of the Opéra. The 
spectacle opens with an ensemble entrance, half gay, half solemn. 
Then Athnikté (who might just as well be called Pavlova) appears, 
commencing with a simple march encircling the stage, which is, 
however, “altogether divine,” calling into play the highest expres- 
sion of her art. To queries as to why this simple march becomes 
the perfect prototype of all solemn processions, it is explained that 
the dancer follows an invisible pattern, and that the number and 
length of her steps are coordinated with her height, which three- 


*I have written a brochure analyzing this dialogue from the point of view of the choreographer (André 
Levinson: Paul Valery, Philosopher of the Dance. Paris: The Tower of Ivory, 1927.) 
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fold relationship “of these measurable graces” transforms each move- 
ment into a high artistic accomplishment. Then follows what the 
ballet dancer would call the “variation on the points” in which 
Athnikté gives herself over to complete movement. She dances a 
scherzo, running and jumping upon the “extreme tips of her toes” 
and then whirls into the finale, performing a series of great turns. 
She spins upon herself, before falling exhausted. The guests demand 
the meaning of these “beautiful, harmonious motions,” the goal 
towards which these “deliciously firm, inexpressibly supple limbs” 
are striving, the purpose of this fairy-like gymnastic of the ballet, this 
dream implicit with symmetry, order, action and resulting reaction. 
One of the interlocutors is bound, at all costs, that the dancer should 
represent something. But Socrates answers in decisive words which 
are the keystones to the whole arch of the dialogue. “Do you not 
realize that the dance is the pure act of metamorphosis?” Marvel- 
lous words! In dismissing, summarily, this common misapprehen- 
sion, they go straight to the foundation, to the scheme of the dance 
and its meaning, which is neither expression nor imitation but pure 
function. In these imagined words of Socrates, the famous and un- 
happy paradox of Aristotle seems at last to be reduced to nothing. 








From the Frederick A King Collection 


Pas de Quatre danced by Grisi, Taglioni, Grahn, and 
Cerito at His Majesty's Theatre, London, 1846. 
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DANCING 
In Relation to Religion and Love 


By ISADORA DUNCAN 


INCE the earliest days of man’s civilization, since the first 
SG that he constructed, there has always been a God, 

a central figure in the temple. The pose of this God is also 
an expression of his being and might be called a dance. 

In 1899 I first saw Eleonora Duse in London, playing in a third- 
rate play called The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. The play goes 
through two acts of utter vulgarity and banality and I was shocked 
to see the divine Duse lending herself to such commonplace char- 
acterization. At the end of the third act, where Mrs. Tanqueray 
is driven to the wall by her enemies and, overcome with ennui, 
resolves to commit suicide, there was a moment when the Duse 
stood quite still, alone on the stage. Suddenly, without any special 
outward movement, she seemed to grow and grow until her head 
appeared to touch the roof of the theatre, like the moment when 
Demeter appeared before the house of Metaneira and disclosed 
herself as a Goddess. In that supreme gesture Duse was no longer 
the second Mrs. Tanqueray, but some wonderful Goddess of all 
ages, and her growth before the eyes of the audience into that 
divine presence was one of the greatest artistic achievements I 
have ever witnessed. I remember that I went home dazed with 
the wonder of it. I said to myself, when I can come on the stage 
and stand as still as Eleonora Duse did tonight, and, at the same 
time, create that tremendous force of dynamic movement, then 
I will be the greatest dancer in the world. At that point in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Duse’s spirit rose to such exalted heights 
that she became a part of the movement of the spheres. This 
is the highest expression of religion in the dance; that a human 
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being should no longer seem human but become transmuted into 
the movements of the stars. 

In 100 A. D. there stood on one of the hills of Rome a school 
which was known as the Seminary of Dancing Priests of Rome. 
The boys were chosen from the most aristocratic families. More 
than that, they had to possess lineage which dated back many hun- 
dreds of years and upon which no stain had ever fallen. Although 
they were taught all the arts and philosophies, dancing was their 
chief expression. ‘They would dance in the theatre at the four 
different seasons of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Win- 
ter. On these occasions they descended from their hill to Rome, 
where they took part in ceremonies and danced before the people 
for the purification of those who beheld them. These boys danced 
with such happy ardour and such purity that their dance influenced 
and elevated their audience, acting like medicine upon sick souls. 
It is of such expression that I have dreamed. 

It must always be kept in mind that there are two classes of 
dancing: the sacred and the profane. By profane, I do not mean 
sinful, but simply that dancing which expresses the physical being 
and the joy of the senses, whereas sacred dancing expresses the 
aspirations of the spirit to transform itself into a higher sphere 
than the terrestrial. Very little is known in our day of the magic 
which resides in movement, and the potency of certain gestures. 
The number of physical movements that most people make through 
life is extremely limited. Having stifled and disciplined their 
movements in the first states of childhood, they resort to a set of 
habits seldom varied. So, too, their mental activities respond to set 
formulas, often repeated. With this repetition of physical and mental 
movements, they limit their expression until they become like 
actors who each night play the same role. With these few stereo- 
typed gestures, their whole lives are passed without once suspect- 
ing the world of the dance which they are missing. 

Nietzsche said, “Let that day be called lost on which I have not 
danced.” The entire Zarathustra is filled with phrases about man 
in his dancing being. 
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I have always deplored the fact that I was forced to dance in 
a theatre where people paid for their seats; a theatre with its 
stupid box-like stage handed down from the days of the Italian 
Guignol; and where the spectators’ attitude is that of people 
who sit still and look but do not participate. Of course, in mo- 
ments of great enthusiasm when the audience arises and applauds, 
they manifest a degree of dance participation. But I have dreamed 
of a more complete dance expression on the part of the audience, 
at a theatre in the form of an amphitheatre, where there would be 
no reason why, at certain times, the public should not arise and, 
by different gestures of dance, participate in my invocation. Some- 
thing of this must have existed in the ancient cults of Apollo and 
Dionysus. Something of this still exists in the rituals of the Cath- 
olic church and also in the Greek church, where the congregation 
alternately rises, kneels and bows, in response to the invocations 
of the priest. I had always hoped that the day would come when 
we could have such a temple where the public, participating in 
different ways with me in my dance, would arrive at a much fuller 
enjoyment than they ever will experience by simply sitting as 
spectators. 

Scriabine, the Russian composer, whose premature death sad- 
dened the musical world, was one of the world’s greatest poets 
and geniuses. He was not only a great composer, but had the 
vision of complete musical expression in form, color and move- 
ment. When I had the joy of meeting him in Moscow in 1912 
and telling him my ideas for a school and temple, he told me 
that the ideal of his life was to build such a temple in India, 
where at the same time, with full orchestral harmonies, the audi- 
ence would be bathed in colors. His ideas were so in accord 
with my visions that we confidently looked forward to going to 
India together and participating in the creation of this temple. 
Alas, the war and his early death cut this short. I do not know 
whether Scriabine has ever written anything definite about his 
plans for uniting color, light and movement in an apotheosis of 
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beauty, but I am convinced that one day his genius will find 
its expression through some medium. 

In childhood we feel the religious sense of movement poign- 
antly, for the mind is not yet clouded with dogmas or creeds. 
Children give themselves up entirely to the celebration and wor- 
ship of the unknown God, “Whatever gods may be.” In fact a 
child can understand many things through the movement of its 
body which would be impossible for it to comprehend by the 
medium of the written or spoken word. Many profound secrets 
of the outer and inner meanings of Nature and natural forces 
can be given to the child through the dance. One of the first 
to understand this was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who in his book 
Emile, or the Education of the Child, even went so far as to say 
that a child should not be taught to read or write until its twelfth 
year. Up to that time all of its knowledge should be gained 
through music and dancing. It is curious that although this, 
one of the greatest discourses upon the education of the child, was 
written over a hundred years ago, the most modern schools have 
not awakened to it yet and still torment the bodies of children, 
vainly striving to appeal to their immature intelligence through 
the medium of words which mean very little to children. 

I have often had an example of this in teaching a child the 
meaning of a poem. A simple poem which I thought any child 
would understand, the child would learn by heart, but when I 
would question it on the meanings of the different verses, the re- 
sponse would be a jumble of words of which it was incapable of 
comprehending the real significance. Then I would take the 
same poem and teach the child to dance it in gesture and emo- 
tional translation of movement, and I would have the pleasure of 
seeing the face of the child light up with understanding, and would 
know that he had actually learned through the movement of this 
poem what he was quite incapable of understanding from the words. 

People have an entirely false conception of the importance of 
words in comparison with other modes of expression, just as 
potent as words. An entire audience of so called respectable people, 
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who would leave the theatre if anyone appeared to blaspheme 
or to use indecent words, will sit through a performance in which 
someone makes indecent movements which, if translated into words, 
would make the audience rush from the theatre. A seemingly 
modest young girl would not think of addressing a young man in 
lines or spoken phrases which were indecent and yet the same 
girl will arise and dance these phrases with him in such dances 
as the Charleston and Black Bottom, while a negro orchestra is 
playing Shake that thing! 

It is because of this that theatre censors have descended upon 
plays in New York and threatened to put their casts in jail for 
immoral propaganda, while in the music hall next door the move- 
ments of the dancers, if put into words, would be of such filth 
and immorality that it would be closed at once by the police. This 
is true because people have not learned that the expression of 
movement and of musical sounds is quite as clear to those who 
understand it as words are. To anyone who is as sensitive to move- 
ments as I am, nine-tenths of the movements that are made in 
the ordinary drawing room would be shocking, not because of 
their indecency but because of their indecent sterility. Therefore, 
I condemn the modern dances not so much for the indecency of 
their expression as because they are essentially sterile and futile. 
Young people who practice them for any length of time generally 
become as futile and frivolous as the movements they have been 
practicing, just as their minds would become if they were fed 
continually on a diet of penny novels and bad poems. I say it 
is of the utmost importance to a nation to train its children to the 
understanding and execution of movements of great heroic and 
spiritual beauty; to raise their many bans on the realization of sex, 
which is a fine thing in itself, and to put these same prohibitions 
on the frivolous caricatures and symbols of sex which are found 
in such dances as the fox trot and Black Bottom. 

If, twenty years ago, when I first pleaded with America to adopt 
my school and my theories of dancing in all the public schools, 
they had acceded to my request, this deplorable modern dancing, 
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which has its roots in the ceremonies of African primitives, could 
never have become dominant. It is extraordinary that mothers 
who would be intensely shocked if their daughters should indulge 
in a real orgy (which, after all, might not be so hurtful to them,— 
since a real orgy might, like a real storm, clear the atmosphere for 
purer things)—these mothers will look on with smiling com- 
placency at their daughters indulging in licentious contortions upon 
a dance floor, before their very eyes. 

When I was fifteen years old and I realized that there was no 
teacher in the world who could give me any help in my desire to 
be a dancer, because at that time the only school that existed was 
the ballet, I turned, as I had noticed all other artists except dancers 
do, to the study of nature. Is anything more marvellous or beauti- 
ful in nature than the study of the delicate love movements of 
plants? My imagination was first captured by Shelley’s wonder- 
ful poem The Sensitive Plant, and for my dances I studied the 
movements of the opening of flowers and the flight of bees and 
the charming graces of pigeons and other birds. All of these 
seemed to be expressions of nature and of the love dance that runs 
through all life. I had read of the dance of the elephants in the 
moonlight and the dinosauric lifting of their trunks. The sudden 
reversal of the heads of the lions and tigers came to be associated 
in my mind with the tossing of the heads of the Bacchante. These 
are the noblest love motions in Nature, just as the wriggling from 
the waist downwards of such dancing as the Charleston is the 
most ignoble. In the practising of the dance in its relation to 
love, we should practice those movements which are ennobling 
rather than those which defile the divine image of the naked 
human being. Often when people have questioned my morals, 
I have answered that I consider myself extremely moral because 
in all my relations I have only made movements which seem 
beautiful to me. 

A woman once asked me why I dance with bare feet and I 
replied, “Madame, I believe in the religion of the beauty of the 
human foot.” And the lady replied, “But I do not.” “Yet you 
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must, Madam, for the expression and intelligence of the human 
foot is one of the greatest triumphs of the evolution of man.” 
“But,” said the lady, “I do not believe in the evolution of man.” 
At this I said, “My task is at an end. I refer you to my most 
revered teachers Mr. Charles Darwin and Mr. Ernest Haeckel.” 

The Greeks in all their painting, sculpture, architecture, litera- 
ture, dance and tragedy evolved their movements from the move- 
ment of nature, as we plainly see expressed in all representations 
of the Greek gods, who, being no other than the representatives 
of natural forces, are always designed in a pose expressing the 
concentration and evolution of these forces. The movement of 
waves, of winds, of the earth is ever in the same lasting harmony. 
This is why the art of the Greeks is not a national or character- 
istic art but has been and will be the art of all humanity for 
all time. Therefore dancing naked upon the earth I naturally 
fall into Greek positions, for Greek positions are only earth 
positions. The noblest in art is the nude. This truth is recog- 
nized by all, and followed by painters, sculptors and poets: only 
the dancer has forgotten it, who should most remember it, as the 
instrument of her art is the human body itself. Man’s first con- 
ception of beauty is gained from the form and symmetry of the 
human body. The new school of the dance should be that move- 
ment which is in harmony with and will develop the highest form 
of the human body. 

In the old Greek myths there was always the transformation 
of the god into some element to express his love-making. Zeus 
appeared to Semele as the lightning; to Diana in the form of a 
golden mist; to Europa in the form of a bull; to Leda as a white 
swan. These are really only symbols of the beautiful form and 
movement of all love. This is the real dance of love—that element 
which takes on all parts of nature and becomes, in turn, a cloud, 
a mist, a fire, a bull or a white swan. All lovers who glory in 
the real beauty of love know these forms. And what a mockery 
that it should have come about in our epoch that one of the most 
beautiful expressions of Bacchic and sensuous love that has ever 
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been written (I refer to the Bacchanal of Wagner’s Tannhduser) 47 
should be portrayed by three ballet dancers, in stiff skirts, stand- \3 
ing on the tips of their toes in pink ballet slippers! I saw this 
when I arrived in Bayreuth in 190s. 

People ask me, do you consider love making an art and I would 
answer that not only love but every part of life should be prac- 
ticed as an art. For we are no longer in the state of the primitive 
savage, but the whole expression of our life must be created through 
culture and the transformation of intuition and instinct into art. 
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PAVLOVA CROSSED THE STAGE 


Pavlova crossed the stage; I could not hear her pass, 
Who heard her go? Nor could you. 

A bird might pass at dusk Who hears a summer cloud 
Even so. Cross the blue? 

Does a song touch the ground, She is gone, but dreaming still, 
Gliding over? I see her go. 

Does a butterfly bend Would I could walk the earth 
The red clover? Even so! 


Charles Ballard. 
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GESTURE IN PRIMITIVE 
DRAMA 


By MARY AUSTIN 


RAMA which is properly to be called primitive separates 
itself from the drama of sophistication along the line at 
which words take precedence of all the other mediums 

through which the dramatic idea is communicated. For, in the 
beginning of dramatic expression, man made free use of posture, 
dance, gesture,—that is to say, motion of the extremities as dis- 
tinguished from movements of the torso,—vocalization, melody, 
ritualized mimicry, color, costume, pantomime; in about that order 
of evolution. Along this evolutionary curve, words began to ap- 
pear, rising from crest to crest of emotion impossible to be fully 
completed in action, or bridging the hollows of time and space 
between such emotional crises. Even after drama had reached 
the high perfection of Greek tragedy we find this special use of 
words, syncopating time and space, persisting in the Greek Chorus 
along with rhythmic motion, the primitive matrix from which 
dramatic action proceeded; while from the emotional crests sprang 
dialogue. 

But if one could watch—as you can if you know where to look 
for it—drama in, the stage just approaching its literary permutation, 
there can be found, supplementing and extending the scant word 
content, a gesture language much more closely related to ideation 
and basic action than the completely vocalized speech of modern 
play acting. For this primitive gesture 1s speech, older, more 
nearly universal as a medium of communication, than any living 
language. Gesture, as it can be studied at the Comédie Francaise 
at its highest modern pitch, has become something less than speech, 
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the exquisitely placed finials and flourishes of words, the rubric of 
the actor’s personal contribution. But your true primitive knows 
nothing of gesture as idiosyncrasy. He never fidgets; he has no need 
of gesture to discharge the suppressed by-product of intellectuation; 
never expresses himself, but only his thought, and that by intention 
and for purposes of communication. The fidgets and flourishes of 
our modern necessity are the half remembered tag ends of the sign 
language once universally prevailing among mankind. 

Not only in the unconscious hand motions by which our own 
speech is underscored and emotionally inflected, in Greek vase paint- 
ings, on Egyptian tombs, in the bas-reliefs of Assyrian temples, 
but still actively in use in intertribal gatherings of American In- 
dians, is the evidence of this fundamental pre-speech medium, 
executed with grace, dignity and style. It is upon this foundation 
of sign language that the gesture of all primitive drama is based, 
and from it all our modern gesture is derived. The raised right 
hand, palm outward, canted toward the protagonist, or vibrated 
once or twice in that direction, by which silence or attention is 
modernly secured, is the Indian sign for “stop” or “wait.” Our 
wagged forefinger of admonition is the equivalant of the Indian 
right index moved forward emphatically from the corner of the 
mouth, “This that I tell is the truth.” The rubbing together of 
lightly clasped palms is a world-wide word of self gratulation. 
The modern survival of direct sign language can be best noted in 
the characteristic gestures of Jews, as precisely the gestures likeliest 
to have been retained by a strongly marked race, dispersed among 
and subjected to persecution by aliens: hands clasped and rubbed 
together “I congratulate myself on your interest”; hands out, 
palms up and inclined toward the protagonist, “I crave your 
mercy”; hands thrown out sideways after touching the breast, “I 
show you my heart’ (sincerity) ; hands raised to head level, palms 
slanted up, “I submit to your judgment.” These gestures, which 
are in use today among Indians, in exactly the same significance 
can be seen on the reliefs celebrating the triumphs of Sennacherib, 
and in the statues of the Christian saints adorning the Vatican. 
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So too surviving the ancient “thumbs down” of Roman combat 
among Sicilians is the same as the sign word, used by Indians for 
kill,—right hand closed, thumb outside, pressed close as in grasping 
a knife, jerked, thumb edge down, sharply. But among Indians 
the thumb is kept straight, the motion is severe but dignified, 
while the Sicilian projects his thumb slightly and jerks viciously, 
to emphasise his temperamental version of “Give him the knife.” 
Without having arrived at a general understanding of the rationale 
of communicative gesture, and temperamental and local modifica- 
tions of emotional content and emphasis, it is impossible to evaluate 
the subtle transitions from word gesture to pantomime as these 
occur in primitive drama. 


In a general way a sign word may be said to be an abstraction 
of the content of the idea to.be expressed, and bears about the 
same relation to pantomime that primitive African sculpture bears 
to living form. Pantomime is always representative. Generaliza- 
tions must, however, never be taken too seriously. In so tar as I 
am acquainted with primitive drama, which is only so far as I 
have been able to observe it among American Indians, dramatic 
abstraction historically precedes pantomime; the older the play the 
less pantomime, the greater dependence upon rite, symbol and 
gesture. In the evolutionary process, pantomime appears to have 
kept along with pictorial representation. At the stage at which 
the primitive would use a straight line abstraction of a bird he 
would use a sign word for bird, but when he becomes capable of 
making a true picture of a bird, he will have invented a more or 
less realistic bird costume. The two modes, that is sign and repre- 
sentation, may still be seen together in narrative pantomime, in 
which successive scenes in the life of the hero take place in time 
and space removed. Here gesture speech serves as a running com- 
ment between pantomimic acts, taking the place of captions between 
motion picture scenes. Thus the gesture as communication proves 
itself true speech, evolving hieroglyphically into literature, to which 
pantomime becomes illustration. It is only by keeping in mind 
this function of gesture as speech, based upon ideation rather than 
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emotional description, and its concurrence with pictorial pan- 
tomime, that we can credit the classic statement that Telestes, one 
of the dancers employed by Aeschylus, represented every circum- 
stance of The Seven Before Thebes by gesture alone, and that a 
performer called Memphis, at Rome, in the second century, 
“showed what the Pythagorean philosophy could do, by exhibiting, 
with stronger evidence than they could who professed to teach the 
art of language.” Something of the same sort has been done for 
Amerindian art and philosophy in the detached dances of the 
Pueblos, the White Buffalo dance, the Earth Medicine dance and 
the Eagle dance. 

Along with gesture speech, and pantomimic illustration, there 
occurs a third use of gesture in primitive art, sparingly used in 
drama, but occurring universally with oratory, and following the 
solo figure in dramatic recitative. This is the type of gesture which 
is still preserved among us in ballet and solo dancing, in oratory, 
and in the old Shakespearian type of acting, particularly ac- 
companying poetic drama. Gesture in this case performs the 
service of orchestration, it is the accompaniment unconsciously 
carried over by the solo actor, from the primitive dance which is 
the matrix of drama. The speaker supplies with arm movements 
the rhythmic pattern woven by the chorus, by drum beat and rattle 
stroke, by pounding feet and moving lines of dancers. At various 
stages of its evolution the oratorical gesture has been amplified by 
the sword, the wand of office, by banners or scarves as in the modern 
ballet. There is some reason to believe that the set speeches of 
tragedy, on down to Elizabethan times, were associated with this 
type of gesture, while pantomime and word gesture were confined 
to comedy parts. Among American Indians I have not seen 
oratorical gesture used except in oratory, and in the delivery of 
tribal lays, long, mythical origin tales mixed with tribal law and 
custom. And as Aeschylus is spoken of as having introduced 
pantomime into the Greek theatre, along with solo dance move- 
ments, it seems likely that the primitive canon of gesture extended 
pretty well into the great Greek tradition. It seems likely, then, 
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that a Greek tragedy should be produced much more in the man- 
ner of a Pueblo dance-drama than has ever been attempted. The 
chorus should execute mass movements while delivering their words 
in chant or recitative, with sign-word gesture, while the speakers 
might occasionally use oratorical gesture and pantomimic posture, 
with great restraint; or if they remained on the stage while the 
chorus is performing, the speakers would make discreet use of 
caption gesture following the narrative of the chorus. In comedy 
both dance and pantomime could be freely used, but with no 
oratorical gesture. These would be interesting experiments to try 
in Greek revivals, especially as I am inclined strongly to suspect 
that the Greek canon of having all killings and othe: important 
acts performed off stage, originated not in supreme Greek taste, 
but in more primitive tradition of the dance drama in which all 
acts of mystical or violent import are performed in the kiva or 
medicine lodge instead of in the presence of the tribe. 

Beside this brief survey of the relation of primitive gesture to 
modern theatrical use, it is important to realize that primitive 
drama—that is to say the evolutionary stages of drama just previous 
to the drama of dialogue which we begin to know in the Greek 
and Latin classics,—is invariably a dramatization of man’s direct 
conflict with the great natural forces, sun, rain and thunder, fructi- 
fication, drouth, disease and death. The powers are thought of as 
directly present, sometimes in their symbols, but in the higher forms 
of drama as masked participators, in one or another of their meta- 
morphic appearances. Only occasionally is the force of the conflict 
mediated in human characters; it is mankind and not man who 
fronts the gods. Along with man will sometimes be represented 
his helpers, friendly animals, half-gods, such as the Six Corn 
Maidens, the Koshare, or sacred clowns, ancestral spirits. 

There is in every Amerindian drama the root of the attempt 
which the Greeks brought to such wholeness and clarity, to define 
the secret and profound relation of mankind to Immaterial Reality. 
But it is the tribe that figures, not the individual, and there is no 
catharsis, because no sense of individual guilt. Neglectful man 
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“In the Eagle Dance of the Pueblo Indians, 
which is the remnant of an ancient mating 
ceremonial, the eagles are searching the 
horizon for their mates and spreading their 
wings for the nuptial flight.” The mud- 
heads, or first men of the tribe, stand behind 
them, encouraging them with music, ex- 
pecting thus to increase the fructifying pow- 
ers of the earth and of themselves. 











Representing ancestral spirits, two Koshare, or 
sacred clowns, in the Rain Dance of the Pueblo 
Indians, are painted with streaks or splashes of black 
and white to signify life and death, light and dark- 
ness. “The hands of the dancers when not other- 
wise employed are held drooping from the raised 
forearms, with fingers slightly spread and thrust 
slightly downward from time to time, which is the 
sign-word for rain.” ‘Their heads are ornamented 
with dead cornhusks. ‘The gesture signs of these 
two Koshare can be interpreted as follows: (at 
the left) People of the Middle Heaven, Rain! Rain! 
and (at the right) Sun embrace the earth that she 
bring forth fruit! 
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may have been careless in the performance of rite and ceremony, 
or even unwittingly an offender, but never a sinner. Gifts may be 
promised to the Powers for favors granted, dances are sometimes 
performed as oblations, but in general it may be said that Primitive 
man does not plead with his gods; he rather commands them. By 
singing and dancing he raises his own psychic capacity to levels 
from which he ttraffics profitably with the Soul of the Universe. 
This attitude gives urgency to his gestures, but no note of abasement. 

In all drama of ceremonial import, gestures, whether sign words 
or pantomimic, will have dignity and force, and will as a rule 
carry more words than the voice carries. Many of the songs which 
accompany dance-drama consist largely of vocalizations merely,— 
or the words are sung by choruses of old men, while the dancers 
contribute vowel color and melody, the words being expressed by 
symbolic decorations, as in the rosettes of green macaw feathers 
symbolizing the green growing corn, the rainbow tablita, the 
“cloud-calling” head dress of the Corn-dancers. In the rain dances, 
the observer will note that the hands of the dancers when not other- 
wise employed are held drooping from the raised forearms, with 
fingers slightly spread and thrust slightly downward from time to 
time, which is the sign-word for rain. The Koshare, or sacred 
clowns, representing the ancestral spirits, will be painted in streaks 
and splashes of black and white—immemorial guise of clowns— 
signifying death and life, light and darkness. They will have their 
hair dressed with dead cornhusks, their necklaces will be of deadly 
nightshade berries, their other ornaments of rabbit-skin, in which 
the dead were formerly buried, their other garments, rags and 
tatters, illustrative of ancient time and the long journey back from 
the Underworld. They will dance with delicate lightness, utter- 
ing those peculiar fluttering cries which since the early stone age 
we have agreed to call “ghostly,” they will draw back their lips, 
showing their teeth in skull-like grins. But always their hands will 
say the significant words called for by the occasion on which they 
are supposed to have come back to earth to help the tribesmen, 
rain or growth or fructification or defense. In the intervals of 
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their spirit function, they lapse into purely human helpfulness, 
stooping to tie a dancer’s loosened moccasin string, or to disentangle 
the long blowing hair of one dancer from the armlet of another, 
or to encourage a timid child making its first ceremonial attempt. 
But in every return to the character of Koshare, they resume the 
announcing word gesture. As on these occasions they are supposed 
to be invisible, the gestures serve as orders delivered to the powers; 
Rain! Rain! Between the turns of the dance the Koshare perform 
many amusing little comedies, for it is necessary that both the tribes 
and the corn be encouraged to laugh that they may fructify, and 
that their foibles be corrected by whips of laughter. 

It is in this clowning that the combined use of word gesture 
and pantomime is seen at its best, probably very much as in the 
Greek comedies, since the natural conditions of production are 
markedly similar. These early comedies are given in the open 
air in the town plaza, to audiences seated for the most part on the 
housetops, too far for nuances of voice inflection, or spoken words, 
to carry with much force. As the players are either painted or 
masked, facial expression can lend very little aid; but the long, 
delicately formed, facile hand of the Indian more than supple- 
ments other deficiencies. ‘These word gestures are also a defense 
against too exigent Missionary and Indian Bureau censorship, for 
the comedy of the stone age is broad—though never salacious— 
and mostly missed by an audience unversed in sign words. Also 
in many of the dance-dramas which have for their object the in- 
crease of fertility in the earth, sign words may be used, which, 
because they have not the faintest shadow of indecency in the primi- 
tive mind, are not understood by White observers, for, curiously, 
it is not possible to present by signs understandable to the Whites, 
any word referring to fertilization which has not some suggestion 
of indecency in the White mind. 

In the Eagle dance at Santo Domingo, the remnant of an ancient 
mating ceremonial, the eagles are searching the horizon for their 
mates, and spreading their wings for the nuptial flight while the 
mud-heads, or first men, encourage them with music, confidently 
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The chorus, trained under the expert hand of Margaret Gage, served as a con- 
tinuous caption to the woes of Medea in the production of the Medea which 
Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy recently mounted in the out- 
door theatre of the Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y. Each year the Bennett 
School grants a new and satisfying life to one of the great Greek plays. 





New York Public Library 





Two young Cambodian dancers in The Royal Idyl, 
a ballet danced before the King of Cambodia. With 
toes up-turned and every line of their costumes and 
their bodies catching the sharp stylization of their 
dance, they achieve a fine abstraction. 
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expecting that their own powers as well as all the fructifying 
powers of the earth will be sympathetically increased thereby, for 
the evolution of mankind from a state of mud-head stupidity is 
the Fundamentalism of the Pueblos. 

Here, at this point, where gesture constituted a language of com- 
munication between man and the Powers in which the relation 
between man and his universe was friendly and equable, we have 
to leave the discussion of drama as primitive. Sophistication begins 
with the use of gesture as expressive rather than communicative. 


THE DANCE OF THE EAST 


By RUTH ST. DENIS 


HE Dance unites in itself spirit and form, theory and prac- 

tice, East and West. It gives us a physical orientation to 

the rest of our physical life that nothing else can. Sports 
relate themselves to us in a one-dimensional way, going straight 
ahead on one plane to a given goal, ignoring the great element of 
Beauty. But the Dance uses all three dimensions in movement, 
and the fourth dimension in motive, which is to experience the 
eternal now. The Dance is, of course, the great synthetic art. 
It underlies all the arts that are expressed through the body. It 
is geometry, it is architecture, it is poetry, drama and music, paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Believing all this, I went to the Orient two years ago, and for 
the first time, intensely curious to see how my theories and ideas 
would be supported and illustrated by the experience and the prac- 
tice of the older races, how far their bodily arts would reflect this 
truth. As was to be expected | found a variety of evidence, and 
a confusion of emotion resulted from my trying to grasp every- 
thing at once. I tried to see all there was to be seen in the short 
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time at our disposal, and I tried to think at the same time. The 
result was a clarifying of certain elements that could come only 
from first hand knowledge of the Orient, and a better perspective 
on things at home. But many other problems were left obscure and 
unresolved. 

Seated in a corner of one of the galleries of the great Borobudur 
Temple in Java, I tried to feel out the reason for the little dancing 
figures so charmingly shown in the lichen-stained bas-reliefs that 
lined its walls. There is no dancing in the actual teaching of 
Buddha. The rhythms of our earthly life found no place in the 
idea of Nirvana which includes the renunciation of those very 
senses that reveal the dance. Yet—curiously enough—in those carv- 
ings at Borobudur and those we had seen before that in the Mu- 
seum at Saranath in India, and in the old paintings from Tibet, 
are found some of the loveliest dancing figures I have ever seen. 
Even Buddhism could not kill the dance, for the dance is older and 
wiser than Buddhism. And so I imagined that in those olden 
times, pictured on the Temple walls, the sweet will of the people 
to bring offerings of all kinds made the dancers—like the Jongleur 
of Notre Dame—bring their most precious gifts, which was the 
beauty and grace of their bodies in motion. 

Later on, in looking at ancient Chinese and Japanese sacred 
scrolls, I found that the artists who had painted Nirvana, or the 
states and stages leading up to it, had by a strange inner com- 
pulsion of rhythm included in their pictures the lovely move- 
ments of dancing angels playing on musical instruments, or waving 
their silken scarves in the ambient air of their Buddhist heaven. 
Rhythmic movements of the body were inevitably drawn into 
the atmosphere of the gentle living and beauty which the teach- 
ings of the Buddha always generate. But there is no sign that 
the dancers themselves had any part in the ritual except to bring 
their fragmentary offerings of exquisite and yet quite understand- 
able rhythms to the general ritual of praise. 

In the older Hindu faith, it is quite otherwise, for Siva, the great 
creating God of the Hindus, is called “Lord of the Dance.” This 
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ancient view of the dance is surely comprehensive enough to sat- 
isfy the most egotistical devotee of the art. Siva, by his cosmic 
dancing, brings the worlds into existence. (It is on this theme that 
Ted Shawn created his “Cosmic Dance of Siva,” given in our pro- 
grams at Carnegie Hall this spring.) 

To those of us who feel so keenly the high value of the dance, 
in both its esoteric and objective beauty, this ancient ideal provides 
a focal point for study and an affirmation of the tremendous im- 
portance of rhythm in the whole of life, which the West so badly 
needs. I would like to say, though, in reference to the study of 
Eastern dancing, that it has always been my principle to select and 
adapt only those ideas and that technique which seem applicable 
to our Western life. From a philosophical standpoint, I feel that 
we must do this with increasing care. There are, in Eastern cul- 
tures, certain ancient and dynamic truths, universal in their appli- 
cation, which point to that balance which only a greater attention 
on our part to things of the spirit can give. But in our attempts 
to arrive at these great truths we must not confuse our religious 
or artistic minds by blindly accepting all details of Eastern “Mys- 
tery” and “Atmosphere.” 

In Japan and Java, the Dance holds a most important and use- 
ful place in education. In both countries dancing is the means by 
which the most sacred principles of loyalty to Gods and Emperors 
are taught. Here, though fluid and moving swiftly in time, 
tradition helps to present the most beautiful of bodily graces and 
preserve the richest ceremonies. In the great Way-ang, the sacred 
Dance Drama of Java, given only once or twice a year in the palace 
grounds, which we were privileged to see, are preserved the very 
ideas and principles of the Hindu age in Java. It is interesting 
to know that Java was once Hindu, then Buddhist and is now 
Mohammedan. Fortunately for the world of art in general, and 
for dancers in particular, the kings and rajahs of the past and the 
Sultans of the present day, in cooperation with the Dutch govera- 
ment, are keeping alive these remarkable performances. There 
are sometimes two or three hundred in the cast, all men and boys, 
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and all members of the aristocracy. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that the N6 Dance of Japan is also produced and acted 
by the aristocracy and that the audiences, like those of Java, are 
from the highest families of the land. 

In this really remarkable and beautiful performance of the Way- 
ang given at the Court of Djockjakarta, the costumes, manners, 
music and speech, which represent the highest ideals of the nation, 
are preserved by the dance. To be sure these presentations are 
purely traditional—they are no longer creative. This is true every- 
where with the Art of the East and is at once its glory and its 
degradation. But the point to be made here (and much more so 
in regard to Japan, since the Japanese stage is open to the public 
and the great presentations in Java are not) is this: that a basic 
understanding of the human body, its training in rhythm and dis- 
cipline and its final use as a language to reveal elements of indi- 
vidual character and of national life, are all considered a necessary 
and beautiful foundation for human expression. This is true of 
Japanese dancing on its professional side and in both countries in 
the non-professional aspects of the dance, in dance-dramas presented 
by the aristocracy of both races. 

In China and India, alas, matters are quite different. If it is 
true that one may judge a king’s reign by the dancing performed 
in it, then the absence of any art of dancing may serve to indicate 
the spiritual or physical weakness of a people and a reign. Where 
physical degeneracy, moral weakness and chaos are in the very air 
one breathes, one cannot expect to find idealism and charm, 
strength and grace. 

China today has one delightful exception to the general rule 
that the dance for and by the people does not exist as a distinct 
art. It is furnished by the exquisite performances of Mei-Lan- 
Fang. He is rightly the idol of China and I hope that his plan 
to come to the United States will materialize. Mr. Mei sustains 
the theory that only from a balanced, healthy, sane, idealistic con- 
sciousness can the dance reach its highest perfection. Mr. Shawn, 
who had the privilege of a two hours’ interpreted interview with 
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“Miss Ruth,” as Ruth St. Denis is known 
to all of the younger dancers in this coun- 
try, has been, with Isadora Duncan, one of 
the great forces in reawakening an interest 
and an appreciation of the dance in Amer- 
ica. With Ted Shawn, her husband, she 
has founded the Denishawn dancers, play- 
ing, at the same time, an important part as 
a teacher and a performer and going far 
toward creating an American ballet. 
Through her sensitive and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the dances of other nations, 
Miss St. Denis has also given her audiences 
a repertory of international scope. Above 
Miss St. Denis dancing an East Indian 
Nautch dance on the Hutton estate in 
Florida; below, Miss St. Denis as a Bud- 
dhist nun, a number which she included in 
her recital at Carnegie Hall. 
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Ted Shawn, one of the most skiilful of our 
dancers, as Natarajah in The Cosmic Dance of 
Siva, which he danced this spring at Car- 
negie Hall. ‘This is one of a series of sculp- 
tural dances which find Mr. Shawn at his best. 
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him, found him most intelligent, enthusiastic over the prospects of 
a better future for China’s stage art, and broad in his sympathies 
relating to foreign interpretations. 

In strong contrast with the virility and scope of the Way-ang in 
Java, all danced by men, the ballets in Siam were done by little 
fairy girl creatures who moved as in another world with marvel- 
ous technique. Their ballet was, of course, purely traditional. 
Again, if the Dance is a revealer of character, the ideas behind 
this immemorial fairy dance were small, of a very limited scope 
and thoroughly feminine in expression. ‘There were no themes 
more important than the pursuit of a maid by a lover. But the 
girl played with a silver ball with consummate skill as she eluded 
him, running in and out of a moving line of “boys” and girls who 
glided over the marble floor of the black and silver pavilion. The 
dance in Siam is important as amusement, but as a revelation of 
national life or character it has little to say. 

In Japan, that lovely land, whose wise people have used the 
dance from the beginning of their race to the present day as a 
language of the soul, it is taken for granted that the actor must 
first learn to dance. The understanding control of the human body 
underlies the whole fabric of their remarkable stage. In its popu- 
lar dramas, the virtues of the people are expressed to crowded 
theatres in the capital and countryside. How much the govern- 
ment of Japan, past or present, has consciously used the stage to 
uphold the morals of its people I do not know. But certainly 
great wisdom has been at work to turn or rather to maintain the 
most popular of their amusements on lines of aesthetic and moral 
development instead of allowing it to degenerate into an instru- 
ment of degradation. 

The No Dance, the ritual dance of the aristocracy, is a ballet 
whose whole motive is the revelation of spiritual truth by means 
of symbolic gesture, costume and speech. The truths of Buddhism 
and the ancient loyalties of courtier and farmer, or aristocrat and 
tradesmen are revealed in majestic scenes of strange and ethereal 
beauty, stirring to the last degree to those foreigners who can put 
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themselves in rapport with the slowness of their tempo and the 
strangeness of their symbolism. 

I think that all my life I have unconsciously created in terms 
of the N6, inasmuch as my motive has always been the revelation 
of things of the mind and heart that make for beauty and immor- 
tality. I have never been content that the Dance should be a play- 
thing, a mere glitter to the eye, a mere stirring of the sensuous 
blood. All of these the Dance should be, but a greater and infinitely 
more stirring thing should demand its deeper allegiance. 





Chinese actor-dancer from 
Chinesische Schattenschnitte. 
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Michio Ito, who brings a spirited authenticity to his 
Japanese dances, seen in a Classic No (at the left) 
and in a dance of his own fashioning (at the right). 
Mr. Ito is known not only as a dancer and a teacher 
but also as a choreographer. It is he who will de- 
sign the dances for Winthrop Ames’ production of 
The Mikado this fall. 



























In the old folk dances, which Cecil Sharp 
Was instrumental in rediscovering and pop- 
ularizing, England has found an excellent 
play outlet and a joyous means of recaptur- 
ing its artistic past. Even with the Charles- 
ton and jazz as competitors, the dances 
arranged by the English Folk Dance Society 
have won wide favor both in England and 
in this country, where there is an active 
Folk Dance Society led by Elizabeth Burch- 
enal. Above, the morris dance, with 
handkerchiefs in place of the swords which 
may once have characterized it. And, be- 
low, “The Old Mole,” danced by the 
English Folk Dance Society in the grounds 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. The two 
leaders, Maud Karpeles and Douglas Ken- 
edy are coming to America this summer to 
direct the Folk Dance Vacation School, 
to be held in August at Amherst College. 











FOLK DANCE IN ENGLAND 


By EVELYN SHARP 


EARLY thirty years ago, when Cecil Sharp first began 
N to collect the folk dances of England, he was very gener- 
ally regarded as a musical crank. He had then for some 
years been collecting folk songs and was led to the further search 
for traditional dances by a happy accident. Spending the Christ- 
mas of 1899 with a friend at Headington, near Oxford, he happened 
to see a team of morris dancers performing their annual dance 
in the snow outside the village inn, and on inquiry learned that 
this was a traditional team who had inherited the dance from 
some distant past too remote to be dated. From generation to gen- 
eration the dance had been handed down from one set or “side” of 
morris dancers to another, there being always just one team of men 
in the village who knew it and practised it all the year round in 
order to perform it at certain seasons. But no one had thought 
it worth noting down until the collector came upon it; and it is 
probable that he himself had no premonition that from this small 
beginning was to follow twenty-five years of work in collecting 
and restoring to all English-speaking people what is perhaps the 
richest and most varied store of folk dance possessed by any coun- 
try in the world. When the present century dawned we did not 
know it was ours; today, from end to end of England, thousands 
are dancing these dances in halls and ball-rooms and up and down 
the countryside; and in all parts of the world students of folk 
lore are watching a revival that has for its inspiration a tradition 
of the soil that would have become extinct but for the opportune 
arrival of the man who was destined to save it. 
It used to be thought that the ritual form of folk dance, originat- 
ing in some ancient Nature worship, was to be found only in coun- 
tries beyond England, as in the case of the well-known Easter 
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dance that is still performed in Seville Cathedral. But the tour- 
ists who became enthusiastic over these foreign survivals remained 
ignorant of those that were to be seen in their own country. At 
Abbotts Bromley in Staffordshire, for instance, on the Monday 
following the first Sunday after September the fourth—derived 
from one knows not what pagan attempt to propitiate the gods of 
harvest and fruition!—the Horn Dance is solemnly danced by the 
villagers, who carry upon their shoulders large antlers that are 
kept in the church alf the rest of the year. Ceremonial connected 
with the earlier dawn of summer is marked by the May Day revels 
at Padstow and Minehead in the West of England, at which a 
Hobby-Horse, slung from the shoulders of one of the dancers, 
leads the revellers. It would be absurd to pretend, of course, that 
the rustic population taking part in these ritual dances have any 
notion that they are assisting at some form of Nature worship 
dating back to the beginnings of civilization. But they would prob- 
ably tell you that it means “bad luck” for them and their crops 
if they should omit the annual ceremony. Quite apart from what 
is left of their original significance, some of these ritual dances, 
such as the one described above and another known as the Castle- 
ton Garland Dance, are very beautiful in themselves and are 
danced for that reason by the modern folk dancer. 

English folk dances fall into three categories, the sword dance, 
the morris dance and the country dance. The first two are in their 
original ritual dances, and may still be found surviving in parts 
of England where they are danced by teams of men who have in- 
herited them from their fathers. It was fortunate that these were 
collected before they were irreparably lost; and one curious effect 
of the revival of folk dancing through the work of the English 
Folk Dance Society is that old villagers, who used to dance morris 
or sword dances in their youth, are sometimes reminded by the 
modern revival of those they once knew, which they recall and 
give to the collector in their turn. A local demonstration of folk 
dances by members of the E. F. D. S. will even sometimes set 
these old men in the villages dancing afresh, encouraged by the 
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young modern enthusiasts who actually seem to like such un- 
fashionable dances better than jazz or the Charleston! 

The sword dance is the oldest of all in origin, and is still found 
in many parts of Europe. About twenty of them have been col- 
lected and published in England, some being taken direct from 
teams of miners who still perform them in the mining villages of 
Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland, and others from older 
men who remembered dancing them as young men. The most 
beautiful and elaborate of them all, belonging to Ampleforth in 
Yorkshire, was described to Cecil Sharp by an aged villager who 
died only a few days after; and, experienced collector as he was 
by that time, he could only follow the intricate figures of it with 
the help of china ornaments that he fetched from the dressing- 
table and spread about the counterpane on the bed. 
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By the merest chance, this particular dance was the means of 
bringing about another and still more important discovery; for 
just as the collector was leaving with his prize, the bedridden old 
fellow observed that “there used to be some words with the dance” 
when he was a young man. Now, it had long been known that 
in England there once existed a version of the Folk Play dealing 
with the birth of the year, variants of which are to be found 
scattered about Europe, and of which fragments can still be seen 
in the performance of village mummers at Christmas time. I 
have seen these mummers myself at the home of the late Israel 





The two drawings of early English dancers here reproduced are taken from The Dance, by Cecil J. 
Sharp and A. P. Oppe. 
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Zangwill in Sussex; and there is a good description of them and 
their performance in Thomas Hardy’s Dorset novel, The Return 
of the Native. The chance remark of the Ampleforth sword 
dancer seemed to refer to something more extensive than the 
doggerel verse that is sung as a prelude to many sword dances; 
and the collector, convinced by some instinct that he was on the 
track of the lost Folk play, did not rest until he had at last hunted 
it down and extracted it, almost word by word, with immense 
patience and during a period extending over many months, from 
the last surviving member of the old Ampleforth team, also just 
in time to save the secret from dying with him. The Ampleforth 
sword dance forms part of this play, which has been given more 
than once by members of the English Folk Dance Society, generally 
before a learned audience interested in it mainly from the folk 
lore aspect. 

The English sword dance must not be confused with the Scottish 
dance of the same name, which is a solo dance. In England, 
and Europe generally, the sword dance is a very elaborate figure- 
dance, executed with a simple running or walking step by five, six 
or more men in a ring formation, each holding the handle of his 
own sword in one hand and the tip of his neighbor’s in the other. 
The culmination of the dance occurs when the swords are woven 
into a polygonal figure known variously as the Glass, Knot or Lock, 
which is placed round the neck of one of the performers; a mimic 
decapitation follows, ending sometimes in the revival of the vic- 
tim—two processes that evidently symbolize the death of the Old 
Year and the birth of the New Year. The sword dance is there- 
fore performed traditionally between Christmas and the New Year. 

The morris dance is usually thought to have been a development 
of the sword dance, occurring when swords became sticks or hand- 
kerchiefs and the dance lost its earlier and grimmer sacrificial sig- 
nificance. It may, of course, have a separate origin altogether; 
and indeed, when danced with handkerchiefs, it appears to be 
solely English. The dance may have come originally from the 
Moors—certain similarities are to be found, for instance, in the 
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costume, tunes and figures of the Basque morris dancers—and it is 
a fact that the English morris dancers used to black their faces 
as if in imitation of Moors. But a morris dance team of men, on 
whose faces appeared only a smudge of black, once told Cecil 
Sharp that this was done “so as no one can’t know who we are,” 
from which he deduced the more likely conclusion that the original 
custom of blacking or disguising the face arose from the desire to 
emphasize the impersonal nature of the dance, and that the dancers 
thus came to be called Moors and their dance Moorish, the Moors 
being the only black people then known to the English. 

But the name does not matter very much. The dance as we have 
it is English enough, and very effective, the dancers being in gay 
costume and wearing bells, rosettes of ribbon, and often flowers 
and greenery as well. The figures of the dance are fewer and 
simpler than those of the sword dance, but the steps are much more 
complicated and difficult, and are accompanied by leg, hand and 
body movements that take years to acquire properly. More than 
a hundred varieties have been collected and published, and the 
traditional season for its performance is Whitsuntide. Both mor- 
ris and sword dances are in their origin men’s dances and are 
never danced by men and women together. The strict purist would 
like to confine their revival to performance by sets of men; but 
viewed purely as a form of art they become very beautiful when 
danced by women, and there seems no reason why women should 
not be morris dancers, as long as they preserve the impersonal, 
non-human character of this form of dance by keeping the social 
element out of it and treating it as a performance only. The orig- 
inal meaning of both sword and morris dances is, by the way, 
retained by the traditional teams in the villages in the presence of 
accompanying symbolic figures, the commonest of which are the 
Fool and the man-woman or Betty (sometimes masked), both of 
which are played by men and serve in these latter days as a kind 
of comic relief, allowing the performers to rest between the dances. 

The third form of dance, the country dance, is essentially Eng- 
lish in character, existing nowhere else. It is essentially a social 
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dance and is danced by men and women as partners, and therefore 
becomes in the present revival of folk dance the actual rival of 
jazz and other forms of ball-room dancing. It was, of course, the 
ball-room dance of the past, known as well on the village green 
as in the Pump Room at Bath, or at Ranelagh and Vauxhall. 
There are two varieties of it in form—the “longways for as many 
as will,” surviving in the modern Sir Roger de Coverley, which 
is a corrupt form of a much older country dance, and the round 
or square form. Both evidently came down to later generations 
from the old May Day revels, in which there was either a pro- 
cessional dance or a dance round the Maypole; and some of the 
longways type, such as “The Triumph,” “Haste to the Wedding,” 
“Speed the Plough,” and a few others, may still be found exist- 
ing as common village dances in old English villages of Somerset, 
Devonshire and other counties, where Cecil Sharp saw them and 
collected them. But by far the greater number of country dances, 
and there are hundreds now being danced all over England, owe 
their revival to another source. At the time of Charles II, when 
these were the ball-room dances of the period, one John Playford 
collected and published them with their delightful tunes in a vol- 
ume called The English Dancing Master, which went through 
several editions. ‘The dance notation he used, however, became 
incomprehensible to dancers of a later period; and the book mould- 
ered forgotten in the British Museum until Cecil Sharp, with 
his knowledge of folk dance notation acquired from actual dancers, 
was able to interpret and re-issue this wonderful collection of 
varied and beautiful country dances, the popularity of which had 
been killed early in the nineteenth century by the introduction of 
the waltz and similar dances from abroad. 

The study of the primitive origin of English racial dances is 
undoubtedly a fascinating one; but it is not from this point of 
view that they appeal to the ordinary careless multitude that form 
the greater part of a nation. The astonishing revival of folk danc- 
ing in England during the last ten or fifteen years would not have 
been possible had not the English people been able to satisfy in 
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this way that natural desire for expression, which is the origin 
of all dancing, and that natural craving for beauty, which is the 
origin of all art. To become a morris or sword dancer requires 
study and practice; but anybody can learn the country dance in its 
simpler forms, and that is why, all over England at the present 
time, it is a common occurrence for as many as a thousand or 
more men and women to be found dancing country dances together, 
either in some large ball-room such as the Great Hall of London 
University or in the open air at some rural festival or another. 
Every class in the community now has its hundreds of country 





Dancers from the manuscript of the Alexander Romance 
(Fourteenth century) 


dancers, performing “The Old Mole,” “If All the World were 
Paper,” “Jenny Pluck Pears,” “Hey Boys, Up Go We” (men- 
tioned by Pepys in his Diary and said to be a favorite with 
Charles II); “Bonnets so Blue” (probably the longways dance in 
which Mr. Pickwick went “hands across” down the hall at Ding- 
ley Dell), and many another that were equally popular at Court 
and in the village hamlet, right down to the time of Jane Austen. 

All over the world interest is now roused in this remarkable re- 
vival; but it is naturally the English-speaking nations that are 
most concerned in the work that the collector has done in rescuing 
English folk dances from oblivion. In America, this summer 
(from August 22 to September 3), the American Branches of the 
English Folk Dance Society will hold a Vacation Folk Dance 
School at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., 
which will be directed by Miss Maud Karpeles and Mr. Douglas 
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Kennedy, leaders of the movement in England and admirable ex- 
ponents themselves of the dances. It is just ten years since Cecil 
Sharp himself directed the last Folk Dance School held at Am- 
herst, and its revival this year is a reminder of the work he did 
in introducing into the States a knowledge of English folk dance, 
round about the years 1915-17, both by giving lectures there and 
by collecting English folk songs from the descendants of English 
settlers in the Appalachian Mountains, where he also found the 
“Kentucky Running Set,” of English origin, a delightful dance 
which is among the most popular folk dances in England today. 

As an art, folk dancing is less easy to define or to discuss. Not 
the least service rendered to this generation by the restoration to 
the English people of their own native music has been the service 
rendered to musicians, who thus, as in other countries, have to their 
hand for the first time a folk basis for an English school of com- 
position, of which the beginnings are already to be seen in the 
operas and other works of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Gustav 
Holst, and a few more. Similar folk tendencies begin to show 
themselves in the direction of the ballet, hitherto drawing its in- 
spiration in England solely from Italy and other foreign coun- 
tries; and as these words are being written, a choral folk ballet, 
The Morning of the Year, designed by Douglas Kennedy, to music 
by Gustav Holst and words by Steuart Wilson, is being rehearsed 
for production in London, this season. 

Interesting as such developments are to the musician and the 
ballet master, with all their resulting influences upon the whole 
art of the modern theatre, folk dance can only justify itself on the 
artistic side if in a still wider sense it can identify itself with the 
life of the people, expressing sincerely their aspirations and their 
emotions. It is from this point of view that the primitive origin 
of the dances has been referred to in this article, for, without 
necessarily stressing this, one is compelled to recognize that some 
indefinable force stirs and moves the men and women who take 
to folk dancing naturally, as no other form of dance, least of all 
those derived from alien sources, is able to move them. They do 
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not always know this themselves; they could certainly not put 
it into words; but the extraordinary ease with which unlettered 
persons can be taught to perform very beautifully the more com- 
plicated and difficult folk dances, and the subtle effect that folk 
dancing often produces upon dull and commonplace people, as 
other forms of beauty in art are sometimes seen to illuminate such 
people, all appears to point to the possible presence in a dance cul- 
ture essentially English of some element that could do for Eng- 
lish art in general what it is already beginning to do for English 
opera and English choreography. 

Perhaps this indefinable force is akin to what the rustic folk 
dancer vaguely calls “luck” when he courts it in the seasonal 
performance of some sword or morris dance; or it may be a rem- 
nant of that magic in Nature that was feared by primitive man 
and propitiated by him in some sacrificial form of dance ritual. 
To me there always seems a glimmer of that same magic in the 
curious coincidence that the man who has done more than any- 
body else to save the folk treasure of his country for future gen- 
erations should have been born on St. Cecilia’s Day and died on 
Midsummer Eve. That queer compound of pagan and Christian 
worship, of religion and magic, that characterizes what remains 
of the folk tradition everywhere, appears to be symbolized in this 
concurrence of dates at the beginning and end of Cecil Sharp’s 
life, bringing into unison the patron saint of music and those 
elves and witches who come out to dance on the night that pre- 
cedes Midsummer Day. One of our younger poets, Geoffrey 
Dearmer, must have had the insight to seize upon this coincidence 
when he wrote in memory of Cecil Sharp, in June, 1924, the lines 
announcing the Amherst Folk Dance School of 1927: 


Too proud are we to bury him beneath 
A metal wreath, 

Or pompously revere his span of years 
With mannered tears. 

Tonight, beneath the round midsummer moon’s 
Clean, amber rim, 

The folk who sing and dance to country tunes 
Remember him. 
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HAIL TO THE HOOFERS! 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


SADORA is far away. Nijinsky, gone. Karsavina, Rubenstein, 
[se Allan—how often do we hear their names? Pavlova 

cultivates the provinces with an undeveloping art. Bolm, 
Mordkin, and St. Denis are, unfortunately, better known these 
days for their teaching than for their dancing. The great days 
of the dance—which the more middle-aged of us associate with 
our awakening interest in the theatre—are gone. 

Yet today the world is dancing as never before. The query: 
“And how?’” ought not to put us off. There is no serious art of 
the quality that developed in the years from 1905 to 1915; but 
the revue, the vaudeville stage, and the cabaret are filled to over- 
flowing with a kind of dancing which reflects and is reflected in 
the popular passion for jazz steps. Perhaps the sequence should 


be: Isadora... the Russians ... jazz music... the popular 
and easy one-step permitting the most awkward to “dance” and 
the most expert to embroider their movements with art... and 


so dozens of popular entertainers practicing a profession that we 
have never before seen quite so vital or absorbing. This dance 
dominates the whole amusement stage. It is fresh, though rooted 
in the past. It is picturesque, if seldom beautiful. It is humorous. 
It is intoxicating. It is endlessly expert. And so it is worth think- 
ing about as well as looking at. 

There have been popular dancers before this. They worked 
their way through musical comedies and operettas, as well as 
tapped their toes for Mr. Keith. They were less often specialists, 
however. The members of the old stock companies had to be 
ready to double in the brass of the burletta. The people of both 
the musical stage and the legitimate had some schooling in terp- 
sichore; and, though they seldom enjoyed the thorough body- 
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In the “hoofer” the athletic dance has 
reached its highest peak in America. 
But the tap of his shoe, as it beats out 
time, is not his only claim to fame, for 
he is a highly specialized character 
dancer as well, a comedian turned acro- 
batic and agile, and imbued with all 
the mad energy of jazz. Harland 
Dixon (left), seen last in Oh Kay, is, 
like most “hoofers,” partly a “zany.” 
Buster West, in George White's 
Scandals, showed his “consummate 
mastery over bodily movement. : 
Beneath his sailor suit and up through 
his face he projects an absurdly smart 
kind of addlepatedness.” Below, Ann 
Pennington, long a popular dancer in 
revues and recently Broadway adaptor 
of Black Bottom, who is best when 
the banjo of some Brooke Johns is 
strumming, then “hardly moving from 
one spot, her sharp femurs and rotund 
thighs twitch out a dance of infinite 
quietness and subtlety.” 
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Just as George Gershwin has put jazz into syinphonic form 
so Albertina Rasch has adapted the traditional ballet of the 
old school to the entirely different demands of the musical 
comedy stage. “To the old form she has added the sparkle 
of a new life, crossing the ballet with something of the 
Charleston, the Tillers’ routine, and a little of the “‘hoof- 
ers” art. A ballerina of distinction herself, Miss Rasch 
has turned director with a sure knowledge of the past she 
is trying to revitalize. And during the present season, when 
jazz choruses have been abundant, and “hoofers” plentiful, 
no dancing has attracted more attention and “stopped the 
show” with a greater regularity than the finely coordinated 
dances of the Albertina Rasch girls in Rio Rita, Lucky and 
Le Maire’s Affairs. Aiming at an American Ballet, Miss 
Rasch has added the quickening rhythms of contemporary 
life to the ballet form without obliterating its beauty. 
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wrenching of the classic ballet master, they won freedom of move- 
ment and an expressiveness of carriage which meant a great deal 
to the dramatic players of another day. From Mansfield to Fran- 
cis Wilson you could find bodies far better disciplined for vivid 
pantomime than the dignified typists of our stage today. 

While graduates of musical comedy were making mild Mans- 
fields of themselves, a tradition of acting and dancing as common 
abilities continued. Donald Brian whirled an agile leg through 
the Merry Widow waltz while exhibiting, nevertheless, some quite 
intelligible evidences of dramatic emotion. Long before Martin 
Brown took to playwriting he was a pleasant comedian who danced 
with almost divine resilience. This, the outstanding type of dancer 
on the musical stage of the last generation, is still visible in Joseph 
Santley—likable, personable, human, a little reserved in step 
no matter how elastic in movement, always distinctly masculine. 

Today our dancers are apt to be specialists. Less than ten per 
cent of the “hoofers” of vaudeville are vocal enough to be trusted 
with a part or a song in a revue; and out of that ten per cent only 
a small proportion break through like Marilyn Miller and Fred 
Stone into neo-dramatic stardom. The best of them, I must con- 
cede, can act and do act—usually very broad comedy. James 
Barton and Tom Patricola are probably the most expert with the 
spoken word. Buster West is working out of pure hoofing, and 
already shows the kind of promise that sets Max Reinhardt angling 
for his services in a play. At present popular enthusiasm for danc- 
ing holds almost all of them to the one kind of activity that alone 
“stops the show” when the first night of a new revue comes along. 
George M. Cohan dropped dancing when health and ambition 
both insisted, but that was long ago. George White and Sammy 
Lee—two of the most expert we have ever had in the contradic- 
tory art of original “routines’”—stepped up into the more lucra- 
tive field of direction. Barring the rewards of putting on dances 
and even whole revues, there are plenty of attractions to keep the 
hoofer a hoofer. And yet it is undeniable and interesting—our 
greater interest in the dancer who has something of the personality 
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or the special skill which leads over into another art, the art of acting. 

In those very interesting articles which André Levinson wrote 
for THEATRE ARTS* on the Classic dance, the Spanish dance, and 
the Negro dance, he made the arresting observation that we none 
of us study the dance or write of the dance as an art in itself. We 
may pretend to, but we never portray “the intrinsic beauty of a 
dance step. . . . This beauty is referred to the smile of the dan- 
cer, to the picturesque quality of his costume, to the general 
atmosphere surrounding him, to the synchronization of his bodily 
rhythm with the beat of the music.” ‘True enough, and perhaps 
our popular dance is damned aesthetically and enriched in gen- 
eral human appeal by the fact that we are always appreciating our 
dancers most highly as they become more and more individualized 
comedians. Naturally, they are not slow to follow our hint. It 
may even be that their progression is as inevitable as our taste, 
and that both are a part of the same fundamental urge. The dance 
may die of its own perfection. 

Before we look more closely at a few of our best dancers, let 
us consider some of the general distinctions that mark off our 
hoofers and their art from the classic ballet of Europe. 

The ballet is noiseless. Its rhythm is visual, not audible. Tag- 
lioni, father of the famous dancer Marie Taglioni, had never 
heard his daughter’s step. “Should such a thing have happened,” 
as Levinson reports the famous anecdote, “he would have cursed 
her.” The Classic dance and its music have the same rhythm. 
One expresses it through musical sounds for the ear to enjoy; the 
other through physical movements for the eye to delight in. This 
is a civilized refinement. Primitive dancing, on the other hand, 
goes in for making its own rhythm through the noise of the feet 
as well as through visual movement. It confounds two categories, 
sight and sound. And almost all folk dancing does the same. 
By this process of analysis the perfect dance should give up the 
bastard accompaniment of the orchestra quite as much as the noise 





* The Spirit of the Spanish Dance, by André Levinson. Vol. IX, No. 8; The Spirit of the Classic 
genre ay ar and Levinson, Vol. IX, No. 5; The Negro Dance Under European Eyes, by André Levinson, 
° » No. 4. 
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of its own feet, and become an art of pure vision. It probably 
will not do this because that way lies the madness of complete 
rationalization. 

Our popular dancers could more easily eschew the orchestra. 
The primitive dancer makes much noise with his feet because he 
lacks proper music. He chants as well as stamps, and soon he is 
adding drums and horns. Actually he can get along very well 
without musical accompaniment. So could Patricola when he is 
whirling through his most intricate tap dance. Buster West is 
far more entertaining—of course, he may not then be so much of 
a dancer—when the footwork of his comic stumbling is free from 
the racket of the orchestra. Some of the best moments of our 
chorus dancing come when the orchestra is throttled down almost 
to silence, and we are allowed to concentrate on movement and 
the sound of movement. It was out of a moment of this sort that 
Larry Ceballos first thrust the arresting and now popular effect 
of making his chorus emphasize every third or fourth step with 
a stamp that crashed down on the typical jazz off-beat. The danc- 
ing of our men is doubtless as primitive as the music of our or- 
chestras. A great deal of it can be traced back to the tap dancing 
and the sand dance of early vaudeville, while the clog dance, 
which is the father of the gentler tap, ought to lead back to 
the wooden shoes and pattens of a much older—or younger— 
civilization. 

Levinson has provided us with a brilliant statement of the es- 
sence of the classic ballet, the thing that marks it off both in 
technique and in spiritual purpose from the dancing of the Orient. 
This distinction also illuminates a little of the curious gymnastic 
art of this sport-loving but thoroughly Western nation of ours 
which evinces some of the characteristics of both the Classic and 
the Oriental dance. “The Oriental dance,” says Levinson, “is con- 
centric—the knees bent in, the arms embracing the body, every- 
thing converging to the centre—while the movement of the dance 
of Western Europe... is just the opposite—the body of the 
dancer being extended, the arms and legs turning outward, the 
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entire being dilated to its extreme capacity. The European dancer, 
be she a ballerina or a peasant, moves about freely, she leaps in 
the air and glides and runs, while the Oriental dancer turns in 
upon herself, lives upon herself, like a statue turning upon a ped- 
estal. She crouches and stretches. She is a plastic form, coherent 
but changing. The back hollows, the abdomen swells and sinks. 
The almost fluid muscles ripple under the glossy skin of the arms, 
whose sinuous curves undulate in an internal rhythm.” 

Levinson might have characterized the Classic and the Oriental 
dance in the jargon of the psychoanalyst. He might have called the 
Western dance “extraverted,” the Oriental “intraverted.” Or he 
might have likened the Western to the exploratory masculine, the 
Oriental to the enveloping feminine. 

The extravagant and distorting technique of the Classic ballet 
is the means by which the dancers of Europe have achieved their 
complete freedom of movement. The “fifth position” is the key. 
Here one foot stands parallel behind the other, toe behind heel and 
heel behind toe—a position that Chaplin sometimes seems on the 
point of assuming. By this absurd and ugly position “the dancer 
is freed from the usual limitations upon human motion. Instead of 
being restricted to a simple backward and forward motion—the 
only directions in which the human body, operating normally, can 
move with ease and grace, this turning outward of the legs permits 
free motion in any direction without loss of equilibrium.” 

I ought to admit an intense prejudice against the classic ballet 
before I remark that without the benefit of the “fifth position,” 
or at any rate without its exhibition on the stage, our very western, 
extraverted, and masculine dancers of the type of Patricola and 
Harland Dixon seem to manage to move in every direction with 
consummate ease. True, they have their own gymnastics to aid 
them. Our vaudeville dancing is based on extraordinarily diffi- 
cult feats, and it is constantly trying to invent and perfect new 
and even more impossible physical evolutions. The most expert 
in this line are often the least famous or the least liked, but that 
is only because we lack an interest in pure technique as also in 
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pure vision, and we rejoice in the characterizing qualities which 
a physical personality can give to the dance. In other words, we 
tend naturally and inevitably, as Levinson has observed, to confuse 
with pure movement the more interesting element of beauty and 
personality. 

Let us look, then, at some of the dancers who seem the most 
popular and the most satisfying, and note how far they are re- 
moved from practitioners of the art of pure visual movement. 
Young Buster West—who disports himself in George White’s 
Scandals with two more of our best, Tom Patricola and Ann 
Pennington—is easily the greatest gymnast among the popular 
performers. The Kelo Brothers, arrayed as “hicks,” do more re- 
markable stunts, but these are largely flops and standing springs, 
and they dance only as an introduction to a kind of competition in 
gymnastics. Buster West has two virtues. One of these is tech- 
nical—his consummate mastery of bodily movement in any direc- 
tion, resulting in the most absurd as well as the most extraordinary 
gyrations. The other virtue lies in a kind of bodily personality 
or characterization. Beneath his sailor suit and up through his 
face he projects an absurdly smart kind of addlepatedness. A 
youthful nitwit escaping every doom through a kind of divine per- 
fection of lunacy. 

The zany is some part of all our best men dancers. Harland 
Dixon has least of this. Yet his body falls naturally and inevitably 
into stiff concavities that are not quite sane. His legs, stiffened 
till the knees seem to bend backward as the toes curve up, go 
through such individualized evolutions as no other dancer fur- 
nishes. As he whirls round on his heel and then springs forward in 
sudden jerks, he is like some crazy marionette of straightened 
watch springs. He is a midget dancing on stilts, a perfect animated 
automaton. 

If there is a madness in the Astaires, it is the pretty madness 
of “flaming youth.” These two, Fred and Adelle, are the essence 
of juvenility. Arms, legs, trunks, and gently smart faces—they 
seem to belong to lean and likable little children, not to men and 
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women. In all they do there is an absurd keenness out of all pro- 
portion to the effort or the end, And yet a gentle keenness. They 
are the inevitable hero and heroine in some absurdly unimportant 
fairy tale of Broadway. 

James Barton is frankly the zany. His stupidly acute face, as 
much as the voice he affects, proclaims this. He dances to this 
same tune. He has great skill, and he uses it just as thoroughly 
when he dances seated on his fundaments as when he repeats year 
after year the skating dance which makes the Swedish Ballet 
number look amateurish. 

Patricola seems to me the most likable of all the crazy dancers 
because he is the biggest and heartiest, and because sizable vigor 
is very rare indeed among these men. Patricola must weigh a hun- 
dred and eighty. His scale is the iceman’s. And he goes at his 
work. with the bodily energy of a baggage smasher. He can be 
swift and delicate in his rhythms, yet forthright just the same, and 
he is always a great, bounding, India rubber he-man throwing 
trunks about. He is all over the place. He slings all his mem- 
bers around with centrifugal fury. There he satisfies Levinson’s 
definition of the Western dancer. Yet his legs and arms and fingers 
curve in as he seems to gather all dancing rhythms to himself. His 
black hair tosses in short curves. His hands shake wildly. He sprouts 
a sheaf of madhouse fingers wigwagging nonsense. He is a mop 
gone crazy, a bunch of bananas bouncing their way to Bedlam. 

Here, as in West and Barton and Dixon, is expert rhythm- 
making that has passed into physical personality. The dance of 
each is different because it is made from a body of different char- 
acter. Each has a particular personal flavor, and when the dancer 
is at his best each has dramatized his art into a definition of char- 
acter. The elbow, the ankle, and the whole series of his rhythms 
are instinct with it. From technical gymnastics we pass over into 
personality, and from personality we sometimes move into panto- 
mime drama. Such is one of the most engaging and skilful of the 
vaudeville dancing acts, The Moving Man’s Dream. Here the 
muscular personality of one of the Two Briants is developed into 
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the character of a tired, sleepy moving man who can’t be aroused 
from his doze. His partner tries to stand him up. Immediately 
his legs turn and sink under him like some spiral spring collapsing. 
With endless windings and unwindings and all manner of char- 
acteristic evolutions, this helpless body dances out a comedy with- 
out a single movement of the feet. 

Here, perhaps, is something of the Oriental dance, the turning 
in upon oneself. There is some of it, too, in many of the Negro 
dancers. Bert Williams used to do a marvelous, soft shuffle and 
sway which hardly moved him five feet, yet absorbed you for whole 
minutes. Jimmie Huggins, too, 
has that slow and introspective 
rhythm even in his swiftest work. 

The women of the musical stage 
throw their legs about in the ap- 
proved style of the Western school, 
yet when they are at their best 
these untutored Eves are apt to be 
most Oriental. Not long-limbed 
Evelyn Law, of course. She is al- 
ways a dignified and divinely aph- 
rodisiac semaphore. But the most 
popular of the women, Ann Pen- 
nington, is only good when she is 
nearest to the Oriental. Curiously 
enough, this does not come in the 
concupiscent evolutions of the 
Hula-Hula or the Black Bottom. 
It is when she dances solo to the 
banjo of some Brooke Johns. Then, Gilde Gray by Matias Santeye 
hardly moving from one spot, her 
sharp femurs and rotund thighs twitch out a dance of infinite quiet- 
ness and subtlety compared with the efforts of our men, but a dance 
whose meaning is never to be mistaken. 

The chorus is a special problem. There the dance can never 
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be an individualized expression. It is a group effect in materials 
shaped by a director, not by the dancer. It leaves no opening for 
individualism; and the only physical personality that the chorus 
can develop must come from a very strict and stiff stylization, as 
in Balieff’s March of the Wooden Soldiers. The American chorus 
per se has been many things—a mannequin display, a peg for 
hanging lingerie, an exhibition of feminine charms in agitation, a 
military review. It has never been gymnastic, and seldom truly 
athletic—unless denationalized through the English Tillers or the 
amazing Negro girls. 

Yet, under the best of the dance directors the American chorus 
has served its purpose well. Each of these has his style—Ned Way- 
burn, George White, Larry Ceballos, Seymour Felix, Sammy Lee, 
Julian Mitchell, Edward Royce. They are all extraordinarily in- 
genious in building up apparently fresh ensembles out of the A B C 
of the simplest steps, so picturesquely named ‘The Eagle Rock,” 
“The Bell,” “Messin’ Round,” “Over the Top” and “Spankin’ the 
Can.” Properly combined, these rudimentary evolutions turn out 
the fresh and vibrant American chorus which has been the envy 
of the world. Here is our dance-machine to set beside our Hoe 
press and our skyscraper. The “ponies” and the “chickens” set 
the house rocking with ecstasy over their mechanistic beauty. But 
some absurdly obstreperous male dancer lurches madly out of the 
wings, and then even the Tillers can’t hold our attention to the 
glorifying of the American machine. 
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Nickolas Muray 


Jacques Cartier, one of the most arresting of the younger Amer- 
ican dancers, whose vivid and pliant style is adapted to the dances 
of many nations. As the son of a man in the diplomatic service, 
Mr. Cartier’s has been an extraordinarily nomadic life. Born 
on a boat bound for Calcutta, he has lived in Japan, South 
Africa, among the Hopi Indians, and later in Japan again. These 
experiences have helped him in his work, for Mr. Cartier has 
picked up racial traits at first hand and managed to present them 
in his dancing with a sure and heightened sense of style. 
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Francis Bruguiere 


Angna Enters is a dancer who, instead of using the 
formalism of the Classic Ballet, creates monologues 
in movement, capturing mood and suggesting char- 
acter with simple and economical means. An indi- 
vidualist, breaking her own path, Miss Enters has 
won an enthusiastic public for her skilful and highly 
personal dance compositions. 
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THE DANCE IN MEXICO 


By JUAN JOSE TABLADA 


HE chief sources of the Mexican dances of today are, 
of course, the racial stocks from which the dancers have 
sprung: the aboriginal and the Spanish. Of these the 
first is veiled in mystery and defies accurate analysis, while the 
second is tainted by Moorish and other European influences. Both, 
however, are alike in one respect. They have been modified in 
the course of the ages by the vicissitudes their people have suffered 
and by the soil in which they have taken root. In both of them, 
too, the manifestations most closely related to native traditions 
are the most interesting. And it is because of their picturesque 
and original quality that they offer fascinating material to the 
student of the dance as well as to the general reader. It must, 
however, be stated at once,—lest the searcher for psychoanalytical 
“libidos” be disappointed—that none of the choreographic expres- 
sions of the Mexican Indians has any erotic significance or any 
preoccupation with simulations of “the eternal gesture.” Even the 
sportive exuberance by which the repressed impulses of a more 
sedentary people are sometimes granted an escape does not show 
itself in the native Mexican dances, whose general character is 
both martial and religious. They aimed either at propitiating some 
deity whose divine aid was needed or at being a kind of tribal 
propaganda, proclaiming the glory of warfare to the militant youths 
of the tribe or commemorating the wonders of past victories. 
Even today in the midst of the new Christian ceremonies and 
European costumes introduced by the Spanish conquerors, the 
native theogony persists in the rites, symbols and even the apparel 
and personal ornaments of Mexico’s religious dances. Unfor- 
tunately the records of the past do not help us in reconstructing the 
old dances faithfully. With the exception of an occasional dia- 
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gram marking the concentric evolutions of a dancing crowd, a 
native drawing representing several couples encircling the drummer 
as he beats the measure, and some few musical instruments which, 
because they were included in stone carvings, have come down 
to us, nothing in the archaeological stores, that are otherwise so rich 
in plastic documents, is of any help for our purpose. In our search 
we are, therefore, confined to the written records of the Monks, 
those only historians of a past epoch, and to contemporary native 
dances, which in a faint way still preserve the spirit and some of 
the details of their early models. As the records of the Monks 
show, the dance among the Aztecs and their neighboring kingdoms 
was an Official institution with a double religious and military 
function. The main choreographic expressions of the early Mexi- 
can Indians were hieratic dances staged in honor of the deities. 
In them hierophants, breathing fragrant clouds of burning incense, 
danced around the huge statues of the gods. Or they did war 
dances, evolved to the raucous beating of gigantic drums, and 
used the sound of shell-horns for kindling the fighting spirit in 
young recruits. 

Distributed throughout the year, those dances celebrated all the 
feasts recorded in the Ceremonial Calendar (which was known as 
the Tonalamatl, or Paper of the Sun), and were the expression 
of the peasant’s hope when planting seeds, or his anguish when 
the rainy season was delayed, or the general rejoicing in the spring 
or at harvest time. 

Paradoxically enough the most savage and ferocious celebrations 
are found side by side in that Calendar with the most poetical 
feasts in honor of the flowers, for which the war-like Aztecs 
showed an overwhelming love and admiration. In fact, flowers, 
feathers, and emerald green jade were praised by them as the 
three most precious things in the world and deemed even more 
valuable than gold. The dances in celebration of the Flower-God- 
dess (Xochiquetzal) and of “Five Flowers” (Macuilxochitl), the 
god of music, and therefore of the dance, were the most popular 
and picturesque festivals of the whole year. 
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From the Frederick A. King Collection 





The Bolero as danced in Granada, with the 
Alhambra in the background. It is from 
Spain, of course, as well as from native 
Indian dances, that the present-day dance 
in Mexico has evolved. 














The native Mexican dances stem from the fine Az- 
tec traditions of early Mexico. Though these early 
dance forms have been diluted by outside influences 
since the time of the Spanish conquest and put to 
new uses, they still preserve some of the rich charm 
of their heritage. These dancers of Dela Villa and 
Oaxaca, for example, wear the gay plumage of their 
past for some of their native dances. 
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Only a faint shadow of the original splendor of these dances 
has come down to us. But we can get some idea of their size and 
character when we consider the buildings which can be seen today 
in Yucatan, Mitla or Teotihuacan, with their spacious courts for 
the display of pageants, and their extensive terraces, on which the 
whole population could be assembled. The proportions of such 
open-air auditoriums far surpass the size and capacity of our 
modern stadiums. 

In quality as well as in volume the modern native dances are 
but a poor vestige of their originals. Nothing autochthonous was 
encouraged or even tolerated by the conquerors, who, like true 
vandals, destroyed all native things, spiritual or material, regard- 
less of their aesthetic or ethical value. Evidently they held the 
dance in a slightly different light, however. In it they sensed a 
vital instrument for exoteric religious expression and attempted 
to use it as a part of the Catholic ceremonial. Thus the native 
elements were turned to alien interests. And thus, too, the native 
subjects were impregnated with the Spanish spirit. In the place 
of the exploits of the Knights of the Eagle and the Knights of 
the Tiger appeared, with rather grotesque results, the heroic feats 
of the Moorish and Spanish paladins, who, under the patronage 
of the Saints, helped to vanquish the foes of the orthodox faith. 

As a result the costumes of the dancers were altered, thereby 
greatly destroying the visual charm of the dances. What that charm 
was can now be seen in the work of many of the younger Mexican 
artists who have attempted to restore the early dances to their 
original splendor and put them to a new use in the theatre. 

With the change of such material features, other alterations 
have followed, modifying such fragile and evanescent character- 
istics of these dances as their measures, rhythms, and mimetic 
gestures. These, in fact, have almost disappeared and are now pre- 
served because of the faithful interest of a few Mexicans in their 
country’s past and an atavistic force in the performers. Some of 
the features of present Indian choreographic performances clearly 
show their origins, as, for example, the dances named: “Moors and 
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Christians”; ‘Matachines” (Merry-Andrews) “Los Sonajeros” 
(The Ratlers) ; “El Gavilan” (The Hawk); Los Antiguos (The 
Old Men); “Huehuenches” and “Tastoanes.” Of these, the last 
two are the most elaborate and interesting, and are, incidentally, 
strikingly similar to the Japanese No Dances. “Huehuenches” 
and “Tastoanes” are the generic names for the actors who appear 
in the performance. ‘“Tastoanes,” which, as a dance, is of greater 
importance than “Huehuenches,” is nothing but an allegorical play 
having for its dramatis personae the Apostle Saint Jacques, the 
Spanish conquerors and the primitive Lords of Mexico. It tells 
a disjointed story which is, at times, almost incoherent because 
of the free-hand additions made by successive interpreters at various 
times in its long history. It combines dumb show with pantomimic 
gestures, stylized in a violent and exalted manner, and it is keyed 
to a uniform dancing rhythm, followed by a general movement 
that uses the dancers in choral masses. In the first episode, the 
Spaniards are the victors, but in the second and final the Indians 
not only rally and rout the Iberians but, under the furious spell 
of an inexorable Nemesis, behead the Apostle himself. 

The dance of “Los Viejitos” (the Little Old Men) is touching 
and melancholy. It is performed by a chorus of old men clad in 
white who have rosy complexions, silvery wigs and whiskers. 
Shaking with age and stuttering an almost forgotten song, they 
walk, beating time with their walking-staves and with the stum- 
bling of their tired feet. When seen on the white sandy shore of 
Lake Patzcuaro and underneath the nearby canopies of blossoming 
foliage the spectacle is a poem in itself. In vivid contrast with 
this dance, which is so well attuned to the serene spirit of the 
simple fishermen who execute it, are the pugnacious dances of 
the indomitable Yaqui tribe, who are always on the war-path. Even 
when relaxing, their men are fighting. The “Pascola” and the 
“Venado” deer, their most remarkable dances, are dances of battle 
and the chase. Both of them are accompanied by the primitive 
music of high pitched flute and the beating of a diminutive drum, 
and send terror into the souls of their enemies. In the hunting 
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dance one of the performers is wrapped in skins. With his head 
covered by antler’s horn he crouches or jumps, imitating the deer. 
The other performers dance around suggesting various moments 
from the hunt and tracing its action from the ambush to the final 
killing. ‘The drum beating leads the general movement; a song 
as savage as a yell marks the clashing of the hunters, while the 
actual steps of the dance are accompanied by the sound of rattlers 
tied around the dancers’ knees and ankles. This dance has a really 
savage grandeur. Strong, picturesque, and spectacular, it is one 
of the best preserved of native Mexican dances. 
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Those, to my view, are the dances which really deserve to be called 
Mexican and which have survived the current jazz age. Others, 
like the popular “Jarabe” and its variations, come from Spain, hav- 
ing, of course, Moorish and even Gypsy infiltrations in their vari- 
ous moods. The “Jarabe” is danced by a single couple. The woman 
is called the “China Poblana” and wears an embroidered blouse, 
red gilded skirts, green silk pumps, and a scarf, or rebozo, wrapped 
around her shoulders. and waist. Her partner is the “Charro.” 
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He is dressed in a leather jacket and trousers, both of which are 
embroidered with gold, and wears a broad sombrero resplendent 
as a jewel. Their dance consists of the following evolutions: the 
man encircles the girl, simulating courtship, while his steps— 
a kind of clog—keep time by beating on the floor. The girl 
acts as a coquette, first rebuking his advances, then encourag- 
ing and finally accepting them. 

When this climax is reached the man throws his hat at the 
feet of the girl and she welcomes this challenge by stepping over 
the sombrero and dancing the final steps around its broad edge. 
At this point the tempo of the music is quickened into a full and 
rapid allegro to emphasize the joy of the lovers. Usually, if the 
audience is pleased with the performance, it joins the dancers in 
the final allegro with an outburst of song, applause and yells. 





Drawing of a native Mexican 
Indian dance by Padre Duran 
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From the Frederick A. King Collection 


Fanny Elssler, whom Gautier called “the Anda- 
lousian of the North,” takes her tambourine in 
hand and puts her feet “in position” to adapt 
the Spanish dance to ballet purposes. 















From The Dance by Cecil J. Sharp and A. P. Oppe 


The child dancer and the stiff, meticulous 
style of the Classic Ballet. Pygmalion 
danced, in appropriate Greek costumes ( ?), 
by the sisters Frederic, aged nine and seven 
years, at Amsterdam, 1758. Engraving 


after G. Van der Myn by J. Punt. 




















THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
PLUS CA CHANGE 


The Story of Music: An Historical Sketch of the Changes in Musical 
Form. By Paul Bekker. Translated by M. D. Herter Norton and Alice 
Kortschak. New York: W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. 


AUL BEKKER’S stimulating résumé of the history of music, origi- 

nally prepared as a series of radio lectures entitled The History of 

Change in Music, is issued in an excellent English translation by 
Alice Kortschak and M. D. Herter Norton, under the better selling but 
less exact title The Story of Music. This is neither a kindergarten ver- 
sion of the usual academic musical history nor an abridged compendium, 
overflowing with names and dates and lists of compositions. It is an 
austere though vibrant picture of the Zeitgeist in the shifting forms of its 
musical manifestations, working through many mouthpieces, in many lands; 
in other words, as the original title so aptly told, it is the history of change 
in music. 

Elsewhere in this issue of THEATRE ARTs André Levinson quotes from 
Paul Valéry’s L’Ame et la Danse, “Ne sentez vous pas que la danse est 
Pacte pure des metamorphoses?”’ Whereas Levinson and Valéry are bent 
on stressing the purely functional significance of the dance, “l’acte pure,” 
and attacking what they consider the prevalent misconception that the art 
of dancing consists in imitating or representing some thing outside itself, 
Bekker is concerned that we should feel music to be a series of changes 
or metamorphoses and in showing up what he feels is a commonly accepted 
misinterpretation of the evolutionary theory as applied to music. Not that 
he attempts to provide a musical text book for the use of the State of 
Tennessee. What he objects to is the idea which runs through most his- 
tories of music that “‘the simple always figures as the forerunner of the 
complex and the complex as an improvement over the primitive,” so that 
“later developments appear necessarily higher in the sense of absolute im- 
provement over what went before.” This he will not admit. ‘Only 
appearances change so that what takes place is a transformation and not 
a development.” He insists that we must accept this idea of metamorpho- 
sis as opposed to the idea of development as the basis of approach to all 
history and especially the history of art. And so he begs his readers to 
bear in mind as the “basis of all future discussion of diferent periods of 
history that the forms of art never develop, they can only change, that the 
music of all time is artistically, absolutely, ever the same; that it always 
reflects the nature of the people who created it; and that we, finally, have 
no reason to believe that the intellectual and artistic capacities of the people 
of former centuries were not at least as high as our own.” 
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It cannot fail to strike many readers that Mr. Bekker, far from weaken- 
ing his case, would have gained in strength had he stated his points less 
aggressively. This riding a theory—however interesting—to death is one 
of the chief drawbacks in an otherwise remarkably sane and illuminating 
piece of work. As for example, toward the end of the book when Bekker 
pushes his theory of cyclical revolutions to its logical conclusion and pre- 
dicts a return to the Neo-Primitive—to a “unified intensity of tone that is 
vocally conceived.” Happily one does not have to accept absolutely Mr. 
Bekker’s complete scheme in order to profit enormously from contact with 
his ideas. Nor does the fact that after the periods of Pre-Christian music 
and the polyphony of the Renaissance he is prone to slight musical achieve- 
ments outside of Germany affect his essential contribution. 

The course of musical history sweeps on through the pages of the book 
with impressive largeness. Individual men count for little, their lives and 
foibles not at all. Even the unescapable giants like Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven seem more the inevitable spokesmen of their age and country 
than free agents who moulded their own and their contemporaries’ desti- 
nies. ‘The musical impulse, like a mysterious wave in the ether, moves 
over the face of Europe, engulfing and inspiring now Italy, now the 
Netherlands, now Germany, and where it flows, there music flourishes. 

This may seem an over-detached and dehumanized method of dealing 
with what is generally considered the most subjective of the arts and it is 
no small part of Mr. Bekker’s achievement that he has been able to breathe 
warmth and vitality into his writing. He has known how to put into prac- 
tice his own words: ‘‘We must approach our subject through the com- 
parative study of the varying phases of human thought and feeling by 
which music has always been conditioned. We must try to look upon 
history as if we lived it, as if we ourselves were the characters and took 
part in the events of which we speak; we shall then see them imbued with 
life, divulging more to us than all our searching among facts. . . . Our 
hypothesis must be built not upon external facts, hecalacs but upon the 
realization that art is conditioned by thought and feeling. This realiza- 
tion teaches us that art is art at all times, that it knows no ascent, climax 
or decline, no development; only unceasing transformation. This trans- 
formation is determined not by discoveries, so-called improvements in 
technique, or other influences from without. It is determined solely by the 
changes in man’s capacity of perception.”” And finally: “‘Thus the his- 
tory of music is to be seen as a moulding of human life in material ever 
so delicate, perishable and elusive—the ringing, vibrating air which we 
call tone. We shall try to see it as the life story of tone, of the resonant 
forms of air, as the history of change in those perceptions by which men 
have grasped sound and moulded it into an art.” 


DorROTHEA B. MCCOLLESTER. 
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Florence Vandamm 





Actor-dancers are rarities in the American theatre. The 
Neighborhood Playhouse, with a company that had worked 
together for ten years down on Grand Street, had gone far 
toward creating them. Each year the Neighborhood put on 
its “Lyric Bill,” directed and usually largely fashioned by 
Irene Lewisohn, and each year they taught their dancers how 
to act and their actors how to dance. Nor could that teach- 
ing be confined to the “Lyric Bills” alone. The result was 
that such fluid performances as The Dybbuk, The Little 
Clay Cart and Pinwheel became not only possible but inevita- 
ble. They, too, had a “lyric” quality, and their theatrical 
effectiveness gained because of the plasticity and sense of 
design which each of the players had acquired. Above, 
Blanche Talmud and Paula Trueman in 4 Burmese Pwe, 
mounted in last year’s “Lyric Bill.” The versatility gained 
from such a background by these players can be seen today 
in such different material as The Grand Street Follies. 
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Editorially 
° 
Speaking 
To THE DANcERS, THANKS: 

If our readers have half the pleasure read- 
ing the Dance Issue that we have had getting 
it up, they will have a really good time. For 
fear of burdening our mail, we will not even 
hint how easily we could be tempted, by en- 
thusiastic response, to do another Dance Issue 
next summer. Before we were half way to 
the press we knew that a single issue would 
not do more than scratch the surface of a 
subject so vivid and varied and argumenta- 
tive. We do want to say one thing, and that 
is that we have never had more enthusiastic 
and understanding cooperation than in putting 
this issue together—from dancers, dance 
teachers, photographers and everybody else 
concerned, This issue goes, then, as our par- 
tial payment. By way of completing our 
thanks, we already have in our files half a 
dozen extremely interesting articles on the 
dance in its various aspects with which we 
hope not only to enliven but to enrich the 
issues of the near future. 


How’s Tuis For A Scoop? 


What do you think of our getting Bobby 
Jones—one should say Robert Edmond Jones 
—to do the leading article for the Little The- 
atre Year Book (the September Issue)? He 
calls it The Theatre: As It Has Been, and 
As It Is, and we follow it with something 
like this, and with forty or more illustrations : 


Dramatic Trails of the Northwest, 
by Alice Henson Ernst 
Where Shall We Put the Desk? by 
Charles S. Brooks 
The Little Theatre “‘ Presents,’’ by 
Alexander Dean 
High School Stage-Craft, by Ralph 
E. Smalley 
The Importance of Being Rhyth- 
mic, by Elsa Findlay 
Student Tneatres in the Middle 
Ages, by M. Jagendorf 
Child Actors, by Catharine Cook 
Smith 
We already have advance orders for five hun- 
dred extra copies. We are doing no extra 
printing except on command. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


AMERICA’S MOST MODERN 
THEATRICAL SCHOOL 


128-130 East 


58th Street 
New York 


Building 
Especially 
Designed and 





Plaza 4524 Equipped 





John Murray Anderson- 
Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
ARTHUR HORNBLOW, Dean 


Summer Dancing and Dramatic Courses 


Through July, August and September. 
Autumn Term Begins October 3rd 


MOTION PICTURE ACTING 
Under the direction of George Currie 
Commercial Screen Tests Made. 
School, whe | developed. 
Fees Low Ones’ palin oe ae aa Enroll Now 


ified graduates. Catalogue on request. 





SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 


CLARE TREE MAJoR FRANK CRAVEN 

WALTER HAMPDEN ELsig FERGUSON 

GEORGE ARLISS ERNEST TRUEX 
Students play five times weekly for six months be- 
fore graduation—Professional Directors Only— 
Scenic Design — Production — Dancing — Fencing— 
Pantomime—V oice Development — Shakespearean 
Reading — Playwriting, ete.—Day and Evening 
Classes. 

Short Summer Course Opens Aug. 15. 


Princess Theatre, 104-A West 39th Street, N. Y. C 











CHILDREN’S npn oan 
SATURDAY MORNING 
CLARE TREE MAJOR THEATRE 


Director 


Bide Dudley of the Eve. World writes: “I am an 
admirer of the Children’s Saturday Morni 
Theatre, I took my little daughter, aged eight, and 
she has been talking about it ever since. ... 
theatrical performance that can interest Doris —2 
ley and her Dad so thoroughly is a credit to those 
behind it and a boon for us youngsters.” 


Secure a good seat location by sending in your 
subscription now for a series of enchanting plays 
for the little ones. 

Every Saturday morning at 10:30. Professional 
cast. Delightful productions. 


Princess Theatre, 104-A West 39th Street, Wisc. 1903 
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VIRGINIA WHITEHEAD 
SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 


The Rhythmic Coordination of Body and Mind leads to true Self-expression 
Corrective Rhythmics 
Natural Dancing 
National and Folk Dancing 
Virginia Whitehead, B.S. 
Adults and Children. School and Club Groups. Special group of professional Singers 
and Actors in relaxation and body-training. Teacher’s Courses in Educational Drama- 
tics and Creative Socialized Activities. College credit arranged for Suburban groups. 
Series of Demonstrations and Lectures in Allied Arts by recognized authorities. 
Classes open September. Write for information 


108 Central Park South, New York City Circle 5079 


Play Directing 


Dramatic Expression 
Douglass Whitehead, M.A. 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 




















: FACULTY 
Ei q Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Serge Ukrainsky 
Alexandra Carlisle Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 


Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—SEPT. (9th 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 

KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio School of Acting and Production. 


(Uptown location to be announced.) 


Term opening October, 1927 


REGISTRATION NOW. 


Address: 
130 West 16th Street New York 








The Pacific Northwest’s Leading 
TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 18 to August 28 
ELLEN VON VOLKENBURG 
who last summer staged “The Trojan Women,’’ is 
now in Italy, gathering Commedia dell’ Arte mate- 
rial for the summer’s work. 
(Seattle and the Charmed Land constitute Ameri- 
ea’s finest playground, if that interests you.) 
Write for Detailed Announcement 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
A Civic Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 


New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Telephone—Circle 1350 











THEODORA IRVINE 
ST UDIO™ THEATRE 


31 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 
. . + Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Fall term opens October 3rd 

Write for Catalogue 


Telephone: Endicott 3345 








EcizApetH Mack 
STUDIOS 


NEW YORK PARIS 
DRAMATIC ART 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
THEATRE ROUTINE — a_ course 
in acting with production of plays 
before an audience. 
Courses in Literature, Psychology. 
French, and Play Reading open to | 
specia) students. j 
CLASSES BEGIN SEPT. {9th $) 
The Repertory Group of Theatre 
Routine will present a winter series 
phage, portraying the development 
drama, Subscriptions open. . 
rth information address the secretary 


66 Fifth Avenue Telephone 
New York Chelsea 6531 
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THE RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 
SCHOOL OF DANCING AND ITS RELATED ARTS 


Thirteenth Season Announcement of Fall, Winter and Spring Courses. 
Thirty-one week professional course begins October 4th. 
Attractive new dormitories with practice studio available for a limited number of students. 


Under direction of 
Doris HUMPHREY and CHARLES WEIDMAN 
Special September Course offered by Dorts HumMpHREY, CHARLES WEIDMAN and Hazet KRANS 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Address Secretary 


Carnegie Hall 


New York City 





THE CREATIVE DANCE! 


Do you know what it 
really is? 






‘ Do you know what it 
» can do for you? 


Wouldn’t you like to 
find out? 


Let me tell you about 
it. 


SARA MILDRED STRAUSS 
131 Riverside Drive (Phone Endicott 4508 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


DANCE STUDIO 


707 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Telephone 
Circle 1350 





ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1927-1928 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


No classes held during the summer months, owing to 
absence abroad. 





Reopen October Ist. 





For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 





MICHIO ITO 


Studio of the Dance 


ORIENTAL 
PLASTIQUE—COMPOSITION 


128 East 58th Street, New York City 


Telephone, Plaza 4524 











TO DANCERS AND DANCE SCHOOLS: 


The editorial pages of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY are active in 
creating an interest in the dance and in suggesting the need of it as 
a training for all actors. Let our advertising pages emphasize your 
special message of method, classwork and production. 

Special rates for dancers and teachers when 


| space is used for a series of insertions. | 





119 West 57th Street, N. Y. City 
Telephone, Circle 2898 


Students and teachers, amateurs and 
the world will read the September issue— — —. 
“THE FOURTH ANNUAL LITTLE THEATRE YEAR BOOK” 
Write immediately for your space 
reservation in this special issue. 


Little Theatre workers all over 





R. N. Fuller, 
Advertising Manager, 
Theatre Arts Monthly 
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The Williams School of Dramatic Art 





GEORGE C. WILLIAMS ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 
President Dean 
adil Gee on with Collegiate Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 
==’ Standing and Degree conferring tories. Courses in Scenic Design 
privileges by the Board of Re- —Stage Lighting—Dancing— 
gents of the State of New York. Fencing—Stage Craft. College 


Professional Director—Teach- Courses in English, Languages, 
ing Staff includes twenty well- Literature and Pedagogy. 
known Instructors. Courses in Correct Speech a Specialty— 
Acting—Directing and Managing V0ice Training — Diction — Pro- 
—Teaching of Dramatics. Gradu- nunciation. 
ates eligible to teach Dramatics Popular and Inspirational 
in Schools of New York State. Summer School. Sessions open 
Teach D ati L June 6th and July 5th. 

eachers, ramatic, Lyceum 
and Personal Culture Courses, a Par g agree September 
two, three and four years in «nd. Send for catalogue. 
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2\'l length. 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. =. 
Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL FOLK DANCE SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots {-{2 yrs. of the 


ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 
American Branches 





Specialized care for young children. at 
sar ago music, dancing, thor- Massachusetts Agriculturial College, 
a , Amherst, Massachusets 
Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- August 22 to September 3, 1927 
saws, sand piles, ete. Supervised under the direction of 
outdoor play among happy little Miss Maup KaRPELES and Mr. DouGLas KENNEDY, 
companions. Good food, home of London, Directors of the English Folk 
care, sympathetic understanding. Dance Society 
Experienced physician and nurse. Graded classes in Country, Morris and Sword 
Dances, Folk Songs and Singing Games. 
Mrs. M. L. Burt For information address 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. ¥ SUSAN H. GILMAN 
Telephone: Peekskil! 1129 159 East 33rd Street New York City 











“LEARN DANCING FROM A KNOWN DANCER” 


OE DANIELS 


New York’s leading Dancing Master, to Stage Celebrities, Society and Non-professionals, now offers a 
COMPLETE COURSE IN 


STAGE DANCING $100.00 



























(3 months’ training 1 hour daily) PUPILS PLACED (1 month, if desired, 3 hours daily) 
L DAY AND EVENING COURSES INCLUDE: 

STRETCHING and LIMBERING Exercises, HIGH +4 SR Sg 
Some class lessons at KICKS, ete. FESSIONALS BE- 
the rate of $1 (pay- 5 MUSICAL COMEDY ROUTINES (An Acrobatic GINNERS. and AD. 
able in advance) in dance and Black Bottom Routine included). VANCED PUPILS. 
STRETCHING and | * ACROBATIC DANCING TRICKS of all kinds, or || auits or children 
LIMBERING, HIGH TAP and STEP dancing, 4 ROUTINES, namely private or class ‘les- 
KICKING, ACRO- BUCK and WING, SOFT SHOE, WALTZ CLOG, sons, Day or Evening. 
BATIC TRICKS, and and ECCENTRIC. Children’s Classes 
TAP and STEP danc- . Saturday. School 
ing. Also classes in DIPLOMAS AWARDED. GRADUATION EXERCISES. | girls’ Classes Satur- 
BALLET-TOE and (First class graduates November 30th). Private instruction day and Wednesday, 
DRAMATIC PANTO- with Mr. Daniels at all lessons. BOOKLET MAILED 
MIME. Special class ENROLL NOW! Limited number accepted. Only 10 in ON REQUEST. 
in REDUCING and each class taking course, which starts the first Monday in . 
BODY BUILDING. each month. (Special arrangements may be made to stari 
VISITORS WEL- at other times, and be brought up to class). 
COME at all times. $40 SHORT COURSE in TAP and STEP dancing only. 

(4 routines—1 month, daily lessons). 








$50 SHORT COURSE in TAP and STEP dancing only. 
(4 routines—2 months, 3 lessons a week). 


VAUDEVILLE ACTS STAGED. ROUTINES 
ARRANGED. PRODUCTIONS STAGED. 
(Amateur or Professional). 


JOE DANIELS 


School of Acrobatics and Stage Dancing 
107 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 6542 






Dancing Partner 
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with Dimmers 


7 HE masterly technique of ‘‘Little Theatre’’ productions 
evidence natural dramatic talents—talents that are en- 
couraged and aided by the unlimited possibilities of Kliegl 
stage lighting devices. Whatever your lighting requirements 
may be—turn to Kliegl’s Catalogue and you will find therein 
the device or equipment best suited to your needs. It is the 
most complete manual of lighting specialties ever published. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1896 Write for 
Catalogue 


THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Srreetr 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Ernest Hanes and Charles Allais 


present 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


by 


Charles Rann Kennedy 
Production Directed by the Author 
On Tour—Autumn 1927 
Bookings now Available for the 


Feature Attraction of Little 
Theatres, Colleges and _ other 








Organizations. ap 4 
oh ad 
Charles Allais Jane Carr 
ENDORSED BY THE DRAMA 
Mr. Allais will head the cast Miss Carr will play Auntie, 
in the part of Manson. He LEAGUE OF AMERICA the Vicar’s wife. For several 
: a ‘ : : ; years she has acted under 
has played in the Theatre Present bookings include: Little Theatre the direction of Mr. Kennedy 
Guild’s New York Produc- of Lafayette College, Penn State Players, and Miss Edith Wynne Mat- 
tions. and was most recently English Club of James Millikin University, no al tag Ry 
: e sing e 
seen with Richard Bennett in Little Theatre Guild of Zanesville, Rock- Medea of Euripides, produced 
The Barker in Chicago. ford, Illinois, Woman’s Club Theatre. in May, 1927. 


TO SECURE ENGAGEMENTS ADDRESS—ERNEST HANES, 
109 West 54th Street, New York 














New Plays and Books on the Drama A R O #a ec ALL 


SHAKESPEARE: ACTOR-POET 








By Clara Longworth De Chambrun of 
Written from the point of view of the 
modern biographer. Illustrated. $3.00 the Users of 








THE TRAVELERS BAKER’S PLAYS 


By Booth Tarkington 
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Two amusing plays, published ew would include the names of most 
oVve eac 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON Little Theatre Groups 
By Hubert Osborne Schools — Colleges 
A fine Biblical play. $1.25 Social Dramatic Clubs 
ALIAS SANTA CLAUS Churches — Lodges 
By Percival Wilde 
A delightful play for children. $1.25 We constantly carry in stock the plays 
LITTLE THEATRE ORGANIZATION of all publishers 
AND MANAGEMENT Readings—Make-up Material—Minstrels 
For Community, University and School. In- and entertainment novelties of 


cluding a History of the Amateur in Drama. 
By Alexander Dean. Preface by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. $2.50 


every conceivable sort | 

Let’s Get Acquainted | 

TW . , _ . ; : | 
THE BOOK OF PLAY PRODUCTION Send for a copy of our free catalogue 
For Little Theatres, Schools and Colleges. 





By Milt Smith 
fie: Day oy eeuilies Mathews. Illustrated. BAKER’S PLAYS 
$3.00 . 
These are Appleton Books 41 Winter Street 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY Bo 
35 WeEsT 32ND STREET New YorkK ston, Mass. 
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